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PERSONAL 


ISHING 20 minutes London, 1 mile River Colne 

(private); trout, perch, roach, etc.; 10 gns. 

year, 10- day.—CAKEBREAD, Savay Farm, 
Denham 2197, 2 minutes Denham Station. 


ORTICULTURE, MARKET GARDENING AND 

GARDEN ARCHITECTURE. Individual 
tuition courses for one year for one hundred 
guineas. Two years, one hundred and fifty 
guineas. Board residence available at reasonable 
rates. Lovely estate with every facility and a 
personal interest throughout. Limited vacancies. 
—Particulars of ROBERT A. BRUCE, B.A., Indio 
Gardens, Bovey Tracey, Devon. 


ADY and Adult Son, homeless almost four 

years, would care for, as their own, the right 
accommodation; part or whole house or rooms 
fur. or unfur. £150 p.a. Up to 1 hour London.— 
Box 1436. 


UTHIN, NORTH WALES. Visit Llanrhydd 
Hall, a charming old Georgian House; many 
interesting antiques in oak, mahogany and 
walnut; examples of the Regency period and 
several unique four-poster beds; reasonable prices. 
—MR. AND MRS. VERNON GITTINS (late of 
Liverpool) welcome a visit; open daily. Tele- 
Phone: Ruthin 2407. 
ALMON FISHING. River Blackwater, Eire. 
Rods vacant February and April, also summer 
months. First-class accommodation adjacent to 
fishin¢g.—Box 1411. 


MISCELLANEOUS . 

ANTIQUE GIFTS. 10/- to 10 gns.: china, pottery, 

objets d’art, curios. Also dinner, coffee, tea 

sets (full or part). ALEXANDRE RAGHINSKY, 

77, Blandford Street, Baker Street, W.1. WELbeck 
6018. WE ALSO BUY. 

- tt Fe Sasa 


N UNRATIONED FEEDSTUFF. First-class 

for trout, dogs, wildfowl and game. Fresh 
Fish Trimmings, 40/- cwt., carriage paid.—FRED 
SMITH, Albion Street, Grimsby. 


RCHERY. When buying new equipment, 

remember: Shoot better with JAQUES 
modern equipment. Hand-made by craftsmen.— 
JOHN JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine 
Sports and Games Equipment since 1795. Thorn- 
ton Heath, Surrey. 


BAMBoo CANES, all sizes at lowest prices.— 
HIGHDALE LABORATORY, Leatherhead. 
BES. A Any book can be obtained from us; 

new, scarce or out of print.—DUNSFORD 
LIBRARY, College Avenue, Grays, Essex. 
CIGARETTE CARD CAVALCADE. A gift book 

for the collector and book-lover; 100 carto- 
philic rarities illustrated ; 10/6 net from book- 
sellers, or from VAWSER & WILES, 555, Lea 
Bridge Road, London, E.10. 


EVERY ‘BOOK ON FARMING that is in print 

(and quite a few that aren’t) on loan or for 
sale by post. Also farming periodicals (from home 
and abroad) and all books on Gardening, Forestry, 
Bee-keeping. Send 3d. for classified catalogue of 
over 1,200 titles. Particulars free.—LANDSMAN’S 
LIBRARY, Applegarth Studios (CL), Augustine 
Road, W.14. The Specialist Postal Lending 
Library and Bookshop for Farmers. 


FURNISHING FABRICS and a wide range of 

Upholstered Furniture at reasonable prices 
made to individual requirements by expert crafts- 
men at THE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAY- 
FAIR) LTD., 1.3 &5, Grantham Place, Park Lane, 
W.1 (first turning out of Park Lane from Picca- 
dilly). 

AND-WOVEN TWEEDS and fine Woollen Dress 

Material, Patterns on request.—SPEYSIDE 
WEAVERS, Archiestown, Morayshire. 
T® you desire to SELL your REVERSION or 

LIFE POLICY consult Messrs. H. E. FOSTER 
AND CRANFIELD, Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
6, Poultry, London. E.C.2, whose periodical 
Auction Sales have been accepted for over a cen- 
tury as being the best medium. 
1IG-SAW PUZZLES. Sizes 300 to 1,000 pieces of 

fine wood cut interlocking puzzles available to 
members of The Circle Club.—Particulars and sub- 
scription rates from DELTA LIBRARIES, LTD., 
132, Waverley Avenue, Twickenham, Middlesex. 


LAvrEs EXCLUSIVE SUITS AND COATS for 
Town and Country. DAVID BARON, Mayfair 
Haute Couture, specialises in beautifully cut and 
tailored Suits and Coats. Your own materials if 
desired.—’Phone for appointment MAYfair 2763, 
or write 22. Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 
INIATURES. Treasured memories, exqui- 
sitely painted from photos, 5 gns. Minia- 
tures perfectly restored.—_VALERIE SERRES, 
79a, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex. Est. 1760 


ONOMARKS. Permanent London Address. 
Letters redirected, 5/- p.a.—For particulars 
apply MONOMARK BCM/MONO 17, W.C.1. 
7? MORE BURNT TOAST if you fit the “Toast- 
Timer” A.C. Switch to the cord of the elec- 
tric toaster. 25/6. Leaflet on request.—L. L. 
PRODUCTS, 81, Chertsey Road, Woking, Surrey. 


OA CORDWOOD (in lensths of 4 ft.). Excellent 
for fuel. Seasoned and good girth. Imme- 
diate delivery by road to clients’ residence. May 
we submit a trial load?—Box 1157. 
PArquer and all types wood flooring resur- 
faced and polished. Also panelling. Petrol or 
electric machines available for urgent work. 
Wood, Composition or Cork Flooring laid by 
expert staff. Town or country properties attended. 
—DAVID LANFEAR & CO., 32, Grosvenor Gar- 
dens Mews North, S.W.1. SLOane 1050. 
Ross BINOCULARS. New models with coated 
lenses to give greater brilliance: central 
focusing, and in leather case: 9 x 35, £34/1/3: 
7 x 30, £25/18/11; 7 x 50, £41/0/3. Other well-known 
makes in stock._WALLACE HEATON, LTD., 47, 
Berkeley Street, W.C. GROsvenor 2691. 
HE PERIOD WROUGHT IRON CO., exclusive 
specialists in all types of period English, 
Italian and Spanish Wrought Ironwork, have in 
stock at the moment several Spark-guards, Fire- 
baskets, and wrought-iron Electrical Wall and 
Ceiling Fittings. Wrought Iron Gates specially 
designed and produced on application. We have 
in addition a few beautifully hand-painted 
Weathervanes and House Siens.—Call or write 
DURWARDS HALL, Kelvedon, Essex. Tel.: 
Kelvdon 116. 













































































COUNTRY LIFE—FEBRUARY 11, 


1949 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, 3'-; Personal and Trade 4]-; 


(minimum 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
RESTORATION of Oil Paintings. If preferred at 
own residence (week-ends). Testimonials.— 
GORDON G. LAMBERT, 95, London Road, Mor- 
den, Surrey. WD 
UNBLINDS and ROLLING AWNINGS in gay 
stripes, and Carden Furniture, Umbrellas, etc. 
Fixed complete in Home Counties or Hampshire 
and Dorset.—81, Gt. Portland Street, W.1, and 
791, Christchurch Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 
AVERYS, established 1834. 
S= BOXES, ready for nailing, 50 30/- Wood 
Labels, large, 400 10/-; small, 500 10/-. 20 Rustic 
7ft. Poles, 25/-. Rustic Seats, 35/--—BIRMING- 
HAM PLANT STORES, Station Road, Erdington. 
HATCHING. NORFOLK REED THATCHERS, 
LTD., invite your inquiries.—‘‘Thatches,” 
Loudwater Lane, Chorley Wood, Herts. 
HAT TARNISHED SILVERWARE can be 
restored to its original charm by skilful 
silver-plating. Our experts also do oxidising, 
nickel, bronze and brass lacquering. You’ve prob- 
ably got something hidden away which could be 
transformed to a thing of beauty you’d be proud 
to show. Send it registered, keen quote by return. 
THE DOMINANT PLATING WORKS, Dept. 
C.L., 13, Dundas Place, Glasgow, Scotland. 
HE PRACTICAL PURCHASING CO., LTD., 
have a fine selection of Plain Carpeting and 
English Rugs.—MAYfair 0744/7, 35-39, Maddox 
Street, W.1. 
NRATIONED COKE BREEZE available for 
delivery to any destination.—Write for prices 
to EVESONS (COAL) LTD., 134, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham 3, or Derbyshire House, St. Chad 
Street, London, W.C.1 
ANTED, small 1sth-Century Garden Pavilion; 
stone preferred._MONRO, 111, Cadogan Gar- 
dens, London, S.W.3. 
WOOoLttzs. Angora Cardigans, lovely colours. 
Pure Shetland Twin Sets, beautifully 
tailored. Jumpers £3/15/-, 4 coupons.—KITTY 
PRESTON, LTD., The Glen, Appleshaw, Andover, 
Hants. 





























SITUATIONS 


None o of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 

that Order. 





Vacant _ ; i: “ 
OOK-HOUSEKEEPER wanted for small fully 
modernised house in quiet Cotswold town. 
Own bedroom, bathroom and sitting-room. Three 
in family; daily help.— —Box 1483. 


OOD HOME and modest wage ‘offered to edu- 
cated person in return for services as Com- 
panion Help; daily help given; every modern con- 
venience; pleasant country district, lovely gar- 
den; Bucks.—Box 1454. 
“ADY COOK wanted for comfortable modern 
labour-saving house; good salary; own farm 
produce.—MRS. FAUSSET-FARQUHAR, Rey- 
nards Wood, Haslemere, Surrey. 
MOTHER'S HELP required; boy of 3 and baby; 
gentlewoman over 25 preferred; good home 
country farmhouse, farm produce.—Apply, MRS. 
MEAKIN, The Limes, Southfleet, near Gravesend. 


Wanted 
FDucaTeD GENTLEWOMAN, thoughtful, 

4 kindly, experienced housekeeper at Adult 
Educational College, one year’s experience at 
famous boys’ schoc!, cooking for 70, six years’ 
war work with N.A.A.F.I., seeks responsible 
congenial post.—Box 1447. 

XPERIENCED Woman Gardener, college 

trained, certificated; keen and energetic 

very | good references; free when suited.—Box 1432. 

TASPER W. . KNIGHT, of Bolney Court, Henley- 

on-Thames, who is giving up farming, wishes 

strongly to recommend Robert Muir, aged 48, and 
his son, George, aged 24. Robert Muir has been 
employed by him for 25 years as Working Farm 
Bailiff in charge of a dairy herd of about 45 cows 
at Lashbrook Farm, Shiplake. He has been suc- 
cessful in obtaining good service from the labour 
under his charge and has satisfactorily completed 
all account keeping which he has been called upon 
to undertake. George Muir has for the last seven 
years acted as principal assistant to his father. 
Both Robert and George Muir are thoroughly 
reliable in every respect and most efficient in the 
management of all farm animals and the handling 
of all types of farm work, mechanical or other 
wise. Both father and son are free when 
required.—Please reply to ROBERT MUIR, Lash- 
brook Farm, Shivlake, Oxon. 


L4>¥ Housekeeper- Secretary and three domes- 
tic staff desire posts together. All are experi- 
enced and have long references. Break-up of 
estate sole reason for change. Free end of March. 
—Box 1449. 
RETIRED Ree Regular Officer and Wife seek post as 
Steward and Housekeeper of small estate. 
Would take complete charge small house and 
grounds. Experienced in raising all small stock 
and pigs. Wife excellent cook and housekeeper. 
Moderate salary.—Box 1446. 


GARDENING 
ALPINES ANI AND SHRUBS. Write for catalogue 
giving a full description of hardy plants 
grown on the Cotswold Hills, 900 feet up.— 
HONOR, 63, Snowshill, Broadway, Worcs. 


WKF IELD MANOR NURSERIES, Ascot, 

Berkshire, can now make early completion of 
their Labourless All-Weather TENNIS COURTS 
which require neither watering nor rolling. 
These are surfaced with a fine semi-loose finish 
in green or grey, on a base which provides a com- 
bination of the advantages of resiliency and 
porositv in hich degree. 

“COUNTRY | LIFE” COPIES — 

for 1 Sale 

OUNTRY LIFE,” 53 Bound Volumes L 

(July, 1921)’ to CII (1947) inclusive; excel- 
lent condition. Also copies Vol. CITI and CIV, 
unbound.—Box 1434 























LIVESTOCK 
EDLINGTON TERRIERS. Unique, ideal house 
children, sport. Puppies, various ages and 
prices.—_CMDR. NEALE, Capel, Ipswich. at 
BLVE-WHITE Old English Bob-tail Sheepdog 
Puppies for sale, from 15 gns. Very good 
pedigrees.—-GREENWOOD, Longcroft Kennels, 
Westbury-on-Severn, Glos. _ 
For SALE, most colours Budgerigars, all in 
fine feather, including Cobalts, Blues, Greens, 
from 40/- upwards. English-grown Millet and 
Bold Canary. Budgerigar Mixture. Parrot Mix- 
ture. Unrationed Buckwheat Poultry Mixture. 
Sunflower Seed. Wild seed mixtures, etc.— 
Kindly enclose stamp for particulars.—BOURNE, 
“‘Ivydene,”’ Oakthorpe, near Burton-on-Trent. _ 
REAT DANES. Beautiful fawn and brindle 
Puppies bred from prizewinning stock. All 
puppies reared on a farm.—RUSSELL, Old Manor 
House, Lower Weedon, Northants. Tel.: Weedon 
106. 
L_ONG-HAIRED DACHSHUNDS. Pedigree Pup- 
pies and Adults for sale. Well-known dogs at 
stud.—_MRS. MATILDA MAYNE, Primrose Patch 
Annexe, Passfield, Bordon, Hants. Tel.: Passfield 
234 or Wimbledon 4561. 
LOVELY Min. Poodle Puppies, black, blue/silver 
litters——MISS PARIS, Thorpe, Tamworth, 
Staffs. Clifton Campville 27. 
HE Vulcan Poodle Kennels have vacancies for 
two students. Practical tuition in all 
branches of kennel work. Fees moderate.— 
Apply: THE HON. MRS. IONIDES. Buxted Park, 
Uckfield, Sussex. eA. 
TELSH CORGIS (Pem.); bitch, 10 months, 
house-trained, prize-winner; also Puppies 
born 1.11.48. Finest pedigrees.—EVANS. Over- 





























bury House, Alton, Hants. Tel.: Alton 3367. 
FOR SALE . 
NTIQUES. New lists. Clocks, China, Arms, 


Paintings, etc.—-EDWARDS, F.R.S.A., 370, 
Harrogate Road, Leeds 7. 
ANTIQUE SHERATON Mahogany Small 4 ft. 
Bow-front Sideboard on taper legs, fine colour, 
£42, Mahogany 2-pillar Dining Table with brass 
claw feet and centre leaf, £45. Set of six Sheraton 
Mahogany Dining Chairs (5 and 1 arm), £38. Fine 
Queen Anne Walnut Tallboy with sun-ray, in 
bottom drawer, perfect cond., £120.—DADE, 
Kingswood Cottage, Brighton Road, Lower Kings- 
wood, top of Reigate Hill. "Phone: Burgh Heath 
4056. 
BArcan SALE in Portable Buildings, Timber- 
metal, asbestos. Slashing price reductions; 
many job lots. Garden frames from £1/17/6; 
chicken houses from £5/5/-; garden sheds from 
£6/6/-; huts from £7/17/6; greenhouses from £19/10/-; 
garages from £35. Send p.c. for lists to Silver 
Mist Bargains, RELIANT WORKS, Brockham, 
Betchworth, Surrey. Tel.: Betchworth 2391. 
STATE WAGON, dual purpose body, for 
cattle carrying (ten animals) or general farm 
use as platform truck. Body work in mahogany; 
sprung ramp; interior lighting, etc. Private use 
only. Ideal for carrying pedigree cattle. Low 
mileage. Asnew. £750.—D. A. THOMAS, Flemish 
Farm, Windsor 290. 
OR SALE, MINK COAT, dark, in excellent con- 
dition; suitable for small woman; 550 guineas. 
—Box 1435. 


ODHPUR BOOTS. ALAN McAFEE, LTD., 38, 
Dover Street, London, W.1, have available for 
immediate delivery an excellent selection of 
Ladies’ Brown Jodhpur Boots with ankle straps, 
and Chukkha Bocts with instep lacing. Details 
on request. 
ILT, hardly worn, tailored to classic pattern 
of 9 yds. pre-war grey-blue check; hip 38; £12. 
Also lengths: 6 yds. Navy medium coat-weight, 
£4/14/6; 5 yds. Royal Blue finest French wool, 
£6/5/-; 8’. yds. Brown uncrushable French georg- 
ette, £17; beige Chinese Silk, suitable for house- 
coat, 15 gns. All first-rate quality.—Box 1451. 
AGONDA 4", litre Pillarless Saloon, 1924 model, 
mileage 65,000, in very good condition; laid 
up during the war. Offers?—Box 1433. 
/RIVATE SUBSCRIBER offers “Country Life,’ 
“Tatler.” “Sketch,” ‘“Vogue,”’ and ‘‘Good 
Housekeeping,”’ in perfect condition, one week 
after issue. What offers?—Box 1448. 
PuBtic SCHOOLS. Seventy original Etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/11/6 and £1/1/- each. 
These make ideal gifts, etc. Signed proofs sent on 
approval by the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, 
Crosby, Liverpool 23. Great Crosby 4174, 
UPER SNIPE HUMBER, 27 h.p., ash and 
mahogany body, 6-seater, luggage compart- 
ment behind, 4-door, tailboard and back window. 
Photo and trial.—Write Box 544, c/o GEORGE 
MURRAY (ADVERTISING) LTD., 184. Strand, 
London W.C. 2. 


T°: ARCHITECTS, AND I DECORATORS. Oppor- 
tunity to buy a quantity Venetian Blinds, 
various widths, from Georgian house. Also 
French Door Furniture, pair Ormolu Candelabra, 
two Period Basket Grates.—Box 1453. 
WO TAPESTRIES (Flemish), 9 ft. x 9 ft. 5 in 
and 11 ft. x 9 ft., with figures, excellent con- 
dition, £100 each. Unusual Early English Needle- 
work Carpet, 19 ft. 3in. x 11ft.6in. lovely colour- 
ing, Adams"design, £350. A few ornamental well- 
framed Oil Paintings (16th and 17th century) at 
reasonable prices. All to be seen in Newbury 
area.—Box 1452. 
WO “Chinese” Carpets, 12 ft. x 9 ft. and 10 ft. x 
8 ft., unused, beautiful colouring; £200 each 
or near offer.—Box 1472. 
WANTED 
RGAN wanted. Mason & Hamlin Liszt or 
Estey, 12 sets of reeds; or Bell Two Manual, 
21 stops or larger.—LEIGHTON, 53a, Farnham 
Road, Guildford. 
ANTED, Laburnum; logs not less than 8 in. 
diameter by 4ft. long, clean and sound.— 
IRVIN & SELLERS, LTD., Forge Street, Liver- 
pool 20 
ANTED, one or two secondhand B.S.A. 
(Model 13), .22 calibre Rifles in good con- 
dition.—B. S. MORRIS, Junior House, Felsted, 
Essex. 




















HOTELS AND GUESTS 

A FEW GUESTS RECEIVED with fullest sep. | 

vice and excellent cooking in Elizabethay | 
Country House, S. Norfolk. Furnished or unfyr. 
nished bedrooms and private sitting rooms as 
required. On bus routes to Lowestoft and Nop. 
wich, within one mile of nearest town and sailing 
on River Waveney. R.C. and C. of E. churches ip 
grounds.—Terms and further particulars from 
Housekeeper, GILLINGHAM HALL, BECCLES, 
AN ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY in beautiful ang 

mild West Wight. The OSBORNE PRIVATE 
HOTEL, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight, offers 
hospitality, bathing, boating, golf and excellent 
food. Garage. Reduced terms to early spring 
visitors. Summer terms from 6 to7 gns. per week, 
Tel.: Freshwater 236. 
ARGYLL, LUNGA HOUSE HOTEL, Ardfern, 

Loch and sea fishing, rough shooting, 
Licensed. Phone: Barbreck 237. 














OUNTRY GUEST HOUSE, facing unspoilt 
beach. Mag. country. Caravan owners also 
specially welcomed. Superb sites, all amenities, 





Brochure.—“*GORSELAND,” SWYRE, DoOR- 
CHESTER. ae 
EVONSHIRE, Exmouth. Mild, sheltered 
winters. SUMMERS HOTEL. R.A.C. ap- 


pointed, invites inquiries for temporary or per- 
manent residence. Your pleasure assured, 
Extensively recommended locally, medical and 
legal professions. Proprietor gives persona] 
service. i 

ISHING. GRIFFIN HOTEL, MARCH, CAMBS. 

Very comfortable accommodation from 5 gns, 
weekly. Facilities good coarse fishing, three 
important rivers. Also near Norfolk Coast. 
*Phone: March 3215. 





ORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S. DEVON, 
Under Royal Patronage. A.A.****, R.A.C. 
Dignity without ceremony; sublime comfort | 
without ostentation; perfection in cuisine and | 
service and a grand position by the sea. Every 
amenity to be expected of a first-class hotel, 
including a full licence. Tel. 903-4. 
ARBET HOTEL, KINLOCHBERVIE, SUTHER- 
LAND. Excellent sea trout, grilse and brown 
trout fishing, sea fishing. Wonderful scenery, 
Sea bathing. Fishing starts mid-April. Hot and 
cold. Electric light. Tel.: Kinlochbervie 201.- 
Proprietors: R. and L. M. NEILSON. 
OONVREA HOTEL, PERRAN-AR-WORTHAL 
(Phone 172), near Truro, Cornwall. A luxury 
Country House Hotel standing in beautiful 
grounds. Excellent cuisine, own produce. Illus- 
trated brochure on request. Specially reduced 
terms during early months of year. 5 guineas 
per week. Poe. 
OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 
HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food, and 
courteous service. Free fishing, rough shooting. 





Nine miles Bude. Atlantic Express. Waterloo. 
*Phone 75. ins ee OT , es ; 
ONITON, S. DEVON. DEER PARK HOTEL. 


As lovely as it sounds. A Georgian Mansion 
of dignity and charm in 25 acres beautiful park- 
land. Home Farm produce, attested Jersey herd. 
Cheerful service; unusually good food. Central 


heating, h. and c. all bedrooms. Squash, tennis, 
billiards, table tennis. Licensed. *Phone: 
Honiton 64. 





OVE. Small Private Hotel; hot and cold water 
and gas fires in rooms; central heating; open 
to permanent residents from 5 gns.; by sea front; 
central.—‘RUTHERGLEN,” 3, Lansdowne Place 
Hove 2, Sussex. 
F YOU WANT TO CATCH SEA-TROUT and 
some salmon in a river at your door, in one of 
the loveliest glens in the West Highlands, 
whilst staying in a comfortable Country House, 
now an Hotel, then come to Ormidale. Fish run 
June-October. Shooting over 3,5(0 acres, Boat- 
ing and bathing in Loch Riddon.—D. M. 
CHANCE, ORMIDALE, GLENDARNEL, ARGYLL. 
SLE OF SKYE. DUNRINGELL. Country House 
Hotel, Kyleakin, near railway. Comfortable 
beds., h. and c. all rooms, electric light. Sea trout 
fishing in private loch and river, also brown trout 
lochs, rough shooting, bathing, sea fishing. Send 
for leaflet. 
SLE OF ERISKA HOTEL. Charming West 
Highland Mansion House on an island estate 
at the mouth of Loch Creran. Road bridge to 
mainland. Every comfort and convenience for 
a long or short visit. Magnificent loch and 
mountain scenery. Farm produce. Sea fishing. 
Boating. Bathing. Brochure and tariff from 
Proprietor: CAPT. DOUGLAS BARR, Isle of 
Eriska, Connel, Argyll. Ledaig 205. 
NOWLE HOTEL, SIDMOUTH. Special reduced 
terms until April at one of Devon's loveliest 
hotels. Telephone, gas fire, central heating in 
every bedroom. Fully licensed. All amenities. 
Brochure available on request from the Resident 
Manager. Tel.: Sidmouth 955. 
OTTING HILI.. Charming newly furnished 
bed-sitting rooms, spring interior divan beds, 





constant hot water. Terms from 3'% guineas 
weekly with breakfast, or nightly. ayened 
optional.—4, Stanley Crescent, W.11. PARK 858 





TTERBOURNE HOTEL, BUDLEIGH aALT eR 
TON. A.A.andR.A.C. Warmth, courtesy and 

comfort during winter. October to April from 5 
to 7 gns. per week, positively no extras. Good 
food. Yorkshire cooking. Table licence. Central 
heating, coal and gas fires. 

ASSFORD HOUSE HOTEL and Riding Stables, 

near Lymington (New Forest) for a real rest 
with every comfort. Riding at your door; 
licensed; constant hot water; central heating; 
golf.—Tel.: Resident Proprietor, Sway 398; 
visitors, Lymington 661. 

YAYING GUESTS taken at charming old-world 

Farmhouse with modern facilities, wonder 
fully situated in romantic Scottish Borders. 
Fishing, climbing, 5,000 acres rough shooting by 
arrangement.—Box 1034. 

EMBROKESHIRE COAST. A few P.G.s taken 

from Easter onwards in beautifully furnished 
house in fishing village of Solva. Excellent food, 
garden produce, log fires, constant h. and c., elec. 
light every comfort. Lovely country, sailing, 
fishing, perfect bathing. Terms 6 gns. a week. 
Write Box 1431. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 286 
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ns Solicitors : Messrs. BARTLETT & GLUCKSTEIN, 199, Piccadilly, W.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1s.) 
use, 
at BY DIRECTION OF HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA GAEKWAR OF BARODA 
a The famous Racing Establishment 
ible 
‘out 
ot WARREN PLACE, NEWMARKET 
en 
rest Extremely well-appointed F 
ate 
| i ELIZABETHAN-STYLE 
= RESIDENCE 
om built in 1927 of brick with oak half 
of timbering and oak mullioned 
— windows. 
lest Entrance hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 
ie 4 bathrooms. Modern offices. Central 
ent heating throughout. Main electric 
light, gas and water. 
ms Delightful pleasure gardens. 
eas §— = . a 
a9 THE MAGNIFICENT 
IR- TRAINING QUARTERS 
and satiate: 3 - 
oh are probably the most up-to-date in 
ral the country, and include 
es, 52 Loose Boxes 
est 
ne Ample quarters for stable lads and 
98: newly constructed cinder track. 
rid Eight excellent cottages and a flat. 
er 
oe IN ALL 11 ACRES 
en FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
a VACANT POSSESSION 
ec. 
wa Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,520) 
MAYfair 3771 Tel $ 
(10 pad 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 « Galleries, Weedo, London "’ 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1  mayram 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





COTSWOLDS HEYTHROP HUNT 
*Twizt Cirencester, Cheltenham and Gloucester. Kingham Junction 44 miles. 
FINE OLD CHARACTERED COTSWOLD HOUSE IN MATURE GROUNDS CHARMING JACOBEAN HOUSE 
ag Modernised and redecorated, 
Lounge hall, 2 sitting rooms, enjoying good views. 
6 principal bedrooms, bath- 5 
room. Excellent own elec- Five principal bedrooms, oe 
tric light plant (mains servants’ accommodation, 
expected). 2 bathrooms, 3-4 reception 
rooms. 
Main water. Central Servants’ flat. Main water. 
eating. 


Main electric light and 


Two good detached cot- power. Central heating. 
tages. y= agua small Garage for 2 cars. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 











arse In all about 3 ACRES WITH 41, ACRES. £6,500 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY WITH REASONABLY EARLY POSSESSION IMMEDIATE VACANT POSSESSION 
N.B.—A further 54 acres adjoining can be bought. 

Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castile Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester), Castle Street, Cirencester 

FOR SALE PRIVATELY 

BEAUFORT COUNTRY 
PARK LODGE, DEGANWY, CAERNARVONSHIRE 
Llandudno 24 miles. Colwyn Bay 5} miles. A DELIGHTFUL SMALL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


In a Gloucestershire town. 
A SUPERBLY PLANNED MODERN RESIDENCE 
Situated in an elevated position facing south-west with extensive 
views over a magnificent panorama which includes Conway 
Bridge, the estuary of the River Conway and Snowdonia, 


Seven bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. 
Main electric light and power. Central heating. Gas, 


Company’s water. Main drainage. 
Comprising entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 principal] bed- . 

I & ests I Pp Pp Delightful old-world gardens. 
rooms and 2 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 servants’ bed- 


rooms and bathroom, excellent domestic offices. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


All main services. N.B.—The property is in very good order throughout. 


Central heating and power points throughout. 
PRICE £7,500. WITH IMMEDIATE VACANT 











Garages. Inexpensive terraced gardens. POSSESSION 
IN ALL APPROX. 3, ACRES. FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle 
Particulars from the Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25 Nicholas Street, Chester. Tel. 1348. Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. 
To be Sold at a Knock-out Price. BETWEEN REIGATE AND DORKING 


Betchworth Station 1 mile, Reigate 24 miles, Dorking 44 miles. 
BROOME PERROW, BUCKLAND, SURREY 


Ideal for Monastic or Scholastic purposes. 





GOODRICH COURT, NEAR ROSS-ON-WYE Standing some 260 feet above sea level. 
A SUPERB MANSION Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
oa" “are built about 1820, lying in 12-14 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
, 4 the midst of the magnificent Fi q 
Wye Valley countryside, rooms, convenient domestic 
admirably suited for a offices. 


School, Institution or 


Country Hotel. Main water, electricity and 





9-10 reception rooms, 25-30 gas. 
bedrooms, nursery suite, 4 
bathrooms, domestic offices. Garage block with gar- 
Central heating. Own elec- , : 
tric light plant. Septic dener’s cottage. Separate 
tank drainage. Estate cottage (let). Lovely 
water supply. Garden and 
4 ~f grounds secluded grounds, 
IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES IN ALL ABOUT 2%, ACRES 


Full particulars of the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle ‘ 
Street, Cirencester, and Messrs. BLAKE & CO., 129, Mount Street, Berkeley For Sale privately now or by Auction later. 
Square, London W.1. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (MAYfair 3316/7) 











wou WINKWORTH & Co. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 





ABOUT 20 MILES FROM LONDON 


Only 30 minutes by rail, in a favourite residential area, 450 ft. above sea level. 


A SKILFULLY RESTORED HISTORIC OLD MANOR HOUSE 


Sixteen bed and dressing rooms, 9 bath- 
rooms, hall and 5 lofty reception rooms, 
modernised domestic offices. 


of mellowed red brick elevation 
approached by two carriage drives. 


IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
THROUGHOUT WITH ALL 
MODERN REQUIREMENTS. 


STABLING, GARAGE AND FOUR 
COTTAGES, 


LOVELY OLD GROUNDS WITH 

WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN, 

HARD TENNIS COURT, PARK- 
LAND, WOODS AND LAKE. 


CENTRAL HEATING AND 
FITTED BASINS, ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND MAIN WATER. 





FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH OVER 200 ACRES. PRICE £50,000 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. Tel.: GRO. 3121. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





AWBRIDGE DANES 
NEAR ROMSEY 
13 miles Salisbury. 11 miles Southampton. 
A Residential and Agricultural Property of 190 Acres. 


The house contains 4 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Electric light. 


The grounds include Awbridge Lake, 
a fine sheet of water of about 94 acres. 


Garage and ample outbuildings. Three cottages (2 let). 


Home Farm of 77 acres, 
with house and buildings and small holding of 5 acres (let). 





Vacant P ion of the r inder. 


FOR SALE AT £16,500 
Sole Agents: Messrs. PINK & ARNOLD, Winchester, 


Hants, and KNIGHT,FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover 
Square, London, W.1. (16,495) 





GLOS-WORCS BORDERS 


Between Tewkesbury and Evesham. 


See 
Well-built stone house with excellent views. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, good domestic offices, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Central heating. Gas. Co.’s electric light and 
water. Main drainage. Four garages. Loose box. Well 
laid out grounds, lawns, kitchen garden, pasture, orchard. 
IN ALL 4 ACRES. FOR SAL 
Joint Sole Agents: GEORGE HONE, Esq., Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. (42,697) 








By direction of the Westminster Bank Lid. Trustee Depart- 
ment as Executors of the late Mr. W. C. Harrild. 


NORTH DORSET 


Th tractive Freehold Residential Property 
THE LODGE, MARNHULL 


Conveniently situated in one of the best residential 
villages in the south, substantially built in 1908 in 
stone, and tiled. 


Three reception, 5 principal bedrooms, 4 secondary bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Pleasant domestic offices, with 
“Esse’’ cooker, and manageable with a minimum of labour. 


Fully modernised with all main services. 
Ample outbuildings. 
Stabling and 2 garages. Gardener's flat. 
Well-kept garden. Excellent paddocks and orchards. 
IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION at the Swan Hotel, Stur- 
minster Newton, on Monday, February 14, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold privately) 


Auctioneers: Messrs. SENIOR & GODWIN, Sturminster 
Newton, Dorset, and KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 











REGent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 : 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 


Telegrams: 
“Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
“Nicholas, Reading’”’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING 





Messrs. Nicholas submit below the requirements of certain special applicants who are anxious to secure properties as soon as possible. In no case are Messrs. 
Nicholas acting for the proposed buyer and the usual commission would be required from the Vendor. 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE 


285 


5 MILES OF LONDON. A REALLY GOOD HOUSE with 15 bedrooms, 

3-4 bathrooms, good garages and a home farm with bailiff’s house. ALL 
SERVICES DESIRED. The counties of BERKS, BUCKS, HANTS PREFERRED. 
—Address “D.B.’’, c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 


uP TO £15,000 WILL BE PAID FOR A REALLY NICE RESIDENCE with 

about 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms and nice sunny reception rooms, from 50 TO 
100 ACRES of land, not particular as to district so long as it is within daily reach of 
London.—Address ‘‘R.F.C.’’, c/o Messrs, NICHOLAS, as above. 


7 T. FARM IN SUSSEX OR SURREY with house of 9 bedrooms and 4 reception 

* rooms, not too large an area but must have a good set of modern buildings and 
some cottages. ALL MAIN SERVICES ESSENTIAL.—Address “D.M.’’, c/o Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, as above. 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE WITHIN 2 HOURS OF LONDON, a Farm or 
small Estate between 60/120 ACRES, suitable for apple growing, at least one 
cottage. MAIN WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT CONNECTED.—Particulars to 





URGENTLY REQUIRED, A COUNTRY PROPERTY TO PURCHASE in 
the BISHOP’S STORTFORD AREA (Essex), with 4-6 bedrooms, 2 reception, 
large garden. UP TO £7,000 will be given for a suitable property.—Particulars to 
“T’’, c/o Messrs, NICHOLAS, as above. 


A PERIOD PROPERTY REQUIRED, Georgian preferred, to purchase in 
SUSSEX OR HAMPSHIRE MARKET TOWN, suitable for antique business 
with living accommodation, UP TO £8,000.—Particulars to “‘C’’, c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, 
as above. 


EST COUNTRY. REQUIRED TO PURCHASE, A COMPACT SMALL 

ESTATE OF UP TO 800 ACRES or so with SMALL PERIOD RESIDENCE 

quite up to date in comforts and amenities with possession of the Home Farm. Alter- 

natively would purchase a smaller property so long as there is possession of the land. 
—Address “‘P.M.’’, c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 


REQUIRED TO PURCHASE, A REALLY GOOD FARM with T.T. buildings, 
4 cottages and a Residence with 8-10 bedrooms with all modern services including 
central heating. 80-100 OF LONDON in good hunting country. UP TO 
£30,000 WILL BE PAID FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.—Address “J.L.’’, c/o Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, as above 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(EUSton 7000) 


**A’’, c/o Messrs. NICHOLAS, as above. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|I 
(REGent 4685) 


Co., Lr. 





NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX 
Close to several golf courses, including Sandy Lodge and Moor Park; 15 minutes from 
Northwood Station. Electric trains to City and West. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


With hall, cloakroom, 5 
bedrooms with fitted basins, 
bathroom, dining room, 
charming lounge. Recently 
decorated. 


Central heating. Main 
services. 


LARGE GARAGE. 


Attractive garden of about 


Y, ACRE 





FREEHOLD, £7,750 (OR OFFER CONSIDERED) 
Recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LtD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond 





WEST HERTS, OXHEY 


On high ground in quiet situation under 1 mile from station (20 minutes Euston). Easy 
reach of golf, shops, schools, ete. 


ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


with semi-circular crazy : 
paved drive. ee gs Le 
Planned on 2 floors with } ; aoe, 
partial central heating and 
main services. Oak strip 
floors, gallery landing, 5 
bedrooms, bath-dressing- 
room, tiled bathroom, en- t 2 WE ee 
trance lounge, cloakroom, 4 ‘ TT] iF” | s0ith,, 
fine drawing room, dining . SRP BGURB ELUNE, 
room, kitchen, etc. 4 - 


BRICK-BUILT GARAGE. 


Very attractive garden with 
hard tennis court, ete. 


In all about 34, ACRE 





FREEHOLD £8,000 











Street, W.1. Recommended by the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, W.1. 
OxFoRD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK canner 
OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 





SUPERB EXAMPLES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE 


BERKSHIRE—OXFORDSHIRE BORDERS 


A VERY LOVELY, EXTRAORDINARILY INTERESTING 12th-CENTURY 
MANOR HOUSE (ONE OF THE OLDEST SURVIVING IN THE COUNTRY) 


With well-proportioned, lofty rooms, sympathetically restored and modernised 
throughout. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, modern domestic offices with “ Aga’’ cooker including 
maids’ sitting room, 6 principal bedrooms, 2 with dressing rooms adjoining, 4 good 
attic bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. GOOD WATER SUPPLY. CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. TELEPHONE. 


GARAGES AND FARMBUILDINGS. THREE ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED 
COTTAGES. 


Simple grounds, partially surrounded by an ancient moat, walled kitchen garden and 
paddocks 


IN ALL ABOUT 12 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Strongly recommended by the Agents (Oxford office). 





A FINELY CONSTRUCTED AND BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED STONE- 
BUILT HOUSE 


Skilfully combining the appeal of a small Cotswold manor house with the comforts 
and labour-saving features of a modern house. 


Lounge, dining room, large study or bedroom, modern domestic offices with “Aga’’ 
cooker, maid’s sitting room, 5-6 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER SUPPLY. CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. TELEPHONE. GARAGES. 


Charming gardens (part semi-wild), hard and grass tennis courts and kitchen garden. 
ABOUT 3 ACRES 


(together with about 37 acres of surrounding agricultural land bought to prevent 
possible encroachment and now let off). 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Strongly recommended by the Agents (Oxford office). 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 8222 (15 lines 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 








Joint Auctioneers: 





BEAUTIFUL RIBBLE VALLEY, LANCS. 
6 miles north-east of Preston. 
“ALSTON HALL,’ NEAR LONGRIDGE 
SUBSTANTIAL WELL-SITUATED FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Private Chapel. 
Halls, 4 reception rooms, 
19 bed and dressing rooms, 

(including 2 suites), 

5 bathrooms. 

Main water and electricity. 
Part central heating. 


Garages for 8 cars. 
Bungalow cottage. 
Delightful gardens and 
grounds. Fine walled kit- 
chen garden, extensive 
greenhouses. Cottage. In all 
ABOUT 9% ACRES 


Vacant Possession on com- 
pletion of the purchase. 


For Sale privately or sap Auction in one or two lots on March 30, 1949. 
SANDLAND & CO., 4, Limbrick, Sudell Cross, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’ s, Ss. WwW. 


xe burn, and 





By direction of the Public Trustee. 


Solicitors: 
Auctioneers : 





BICKLEY, KENT 

Close to several golf courses. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE IN THE TUDOR STYLE 


“ELMFIELD” 


On two floors. Seven prin- 
cipal bed and dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, hall, 
2 reception rooms, ser- 
vants’ accommodation. 
Company’s services. Partial 
central heating. 
Double garage. 
Delightful well-timbered 
grounds with tennis lawn. 
Fruit and kitchen garden, 
etc., extending to about 


1%, ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT THE ST. JAMES’S ESTATE ROOMS, S.W.1, 
ON TUESDAY, MARCH 1 (UNLESS SOLD PRIVATELY) 

Messrs. KIMBER, BULL & CO., 

HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’ s, 


6 Old Jewry, London E.C.2. 
S.W.1. 





MID-SUSSEX 


400 ft. up, 5 miles Haywards Heath. 
FOR SALE 
A FASCINATING REPLICA OF A SUSSEX FARM HOUSE 


Constructed by an architect 


almost entirely of old 
material. 
Three reception (large), 


5 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. Co.’s water, 
gas, electric light and power. 


Garage (2). 


1%, ACRES including 
paddock. 


Joint Sole Agents: 


HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 





JARVIS & CO., Haywards Heath, and 


(C.53,722) 





SUPERB SITUATION ADJACENT TO 


BEAUTIFUL ASHRIDGE PARK NATIONAL TRUST 


Herts- Bucks borders. 


Two attractive properties affording: 3 reception, offices, cloakroom, 
bathroom, and 2 reception, 2 bedrooms, bathroom, large store respectively. 


Ideal as two units or would convert into delightful residence. 


Company’ s electric light and water. 


Stabling, garage. 


Pleasure grounds, kitchen garden, spinney, paddock, in all 


NEARLY 11 ACRES. £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended. 
HAMPTON 


32 miles London. 


Joint Sole Agents: W. 
AND SONS, 6 Arlington Street, 


2 bedrooms, 


Modern drainage. 


BROWN & CO., 
St. James’s, S.W.1. 


Tring, and 
(R.1578a) 








BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel: 


WIM. 0081) & BISHOP'S STORTFORD (Tel: 243) 








CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 





AUCTIONS 


CHELSTON CROSS, TORQUAY 
Ylose to the sea, with magnificent views. 
Unique Residence, in perfect order. Four 
rec., 15 bed., 3 bath., servants’ quarters. All 
services, partial central heating. Garage, 
stabling, cottage, 54 acres beautifully laid out 
grounds. Auction February 22, if not 
previously sold privately by WAYCOTTS 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay. Tel. 4333. 

Of interest to Farmers, Fishermen, Golfers 
and Yachtsmen. 
DEVONSHIRE IN THE SOUTH HAMS 
DISTRICT. The miniature Freehold Agri- 
cultural and Sporting Property known as 
“HOME FARM,’’ VENN, ETON 
GIFFORD 
Comprising the comfortable farm-house, 
compact buildings and about 47 acres of 
fertile pasture and arable land with % mile 
of river fishing and valuable wild duck and 
snipe shooting, will be offered for Sale by 
Auction, as a whole or in lots, with vacant 

possession. at Ladyday, 1949 by 
RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE 
on Friday, February 25, 1949, at 3 p.m., at 
the Royal Seven Stars Hotel, Totnes, Devon 
(unless sold privately beforehand and subject 
to conditions of sale). Particulars from the 
Auction Offices, 82, Queen Street, Exeter 
(phone 3645 and 3934), or ffom the Solicitors: 
Messrs. HAROLD MICHELMORE & CO., Market 
St.,Newton Abbot(’ Phone: Newton Abbot 534) 

MAYFAIR 
At the corner of Berkeley Square and within 
2 min. of Piccadilly. First-class investment 
secured upon the important Freehold Property 
BERKELEY HOUSE, HAY HILL, W.1 
incorporating No. 20, Berkeley Street, Nos. 
14, 15, 15a, 16 and 17, Hay Hill, and Nos. 
30, 30a and 30b, Dover Street, comprising a 
magnificent Block of Residential and business 
Premises, 6 Shops, ground floor, basement 
and 7 floors over. Let and producing a gross 
income of £20,526 per annum. To be Sold by 
Auction by Messrs. 
WARMINGTON & CO. 

at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4, on Thursday, March 24, 
1949, at 2.30 p.m. precisely (unless previously 
sold by ‘private treatv). Particulars, plans, 
photographs and conditions of sale may be 
Sutaland from the Solicitors: Messrs. GEDGE, 
Fiske & Co., Hastings House, 10, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, WL. Auctioneers’ Offices: 
19, Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Phones: 
MAY fair 2533/4). 

SEVENOAKS, KENT. (Mount Farm, 

Otford Hills.) Executors’ sale. Auction 
early March, unless previously sold by private 
treaty. Productive Small Farm, comprising 
modern residential bungalow, service bunga- 
low. 280 sq. ft. glass, buildings, and approx. 33 
acres land. Vacant possession.—PATTULLO 
AND Vinson, Land Agents, Sevenoaks. 














“PINE TREE COTTAGE,” 
BRANSGOAE, HANTS 
8 miles Bournemouth. Desirable Freehold 
Thatched Cottage occupying a unique position 
in the centre of the village of Bransgore 
within easy reach shops, buses passing the 
door. Accommodation: Entrance porch, 
dining room, smoking room, lounge, kitchen, 
larder, bathroom, 2 bedrooms. Garage. 
Greenhouse. Modernised main water and 
electricity. Modern drainage. Vacant pos- 
session. For Sale by Auction (unless previously 
disposed of) on Tuesday, March 1, 1949, at 
3 p.m., at House & Son’s Auction Sale Rooms, 
Lansdowne House, Bournemouth. Auctioneers 
USE & 
Lansdowne House, Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. ’Phone 6233. 


TO LET 


USSEX. To be let Unfurnished, 550 ft. up 

with extensive views over wide range of 
open country. Gentleman’s Courtry Resi- 
dence of character. Six principal bedrooms, 
4 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, cloak- 
room, spacious entrance hall, oak panelled 
morning and dining rooms, drawing room, 
servants’ hall; stabling. Garage for 3 cars. 
Two 4-roomed lodges. About 5? acres. Rent 
£450 p.a. exclusive.—Apply: BRADI-EY AND 
VAUGHAN, Haywards Heath. Tel. 91 


WANTED 


EVON, SOMERSET, DORSET, 

WILTS, HANTS. Dairy/Cattle-breeding 
Farm, T.T., up to 100 acres, freehold. Elec- 
tricity and good water supply essential. With 
good residence, preferably old house modern- 
ised, minimum 6 bedrooms. Up to £7,000. 
Owners write purchaser direct.—Box 1430. 


FOR SALE 


BATH AND BRISTOL (few miles in 
village). To be Sold with immediate 
Possession, charming Manor House standing 
on high ground, facing south, with delightful 
views over undulating Mendip countryside. 
Recently redecorated and modernised. Grounds 
of approx. 5 acres including well-stocked 
gardens, walled kitchen garden, lawns, grass 
courts, greenhouses, garages, etc. Additional 
land and service cottage also available if 
required.—Full details on application to 
owner: W. E. TAYLOR, “‘Shirley,’’ Midford 
Road, Bath. 
COPTHORNE (5 mile Horley Station). 
Genuine Tudor reproduction Cottage 
built with old oak timbers, Horsham stone 
roof, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 reception, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Aga cooker. 2 acres include 
walled garden and orchard. Garage. Work- 
shop. £6,500 Freehold.—EL.is Cope & Co., 
Chartered Surveyors, Putney, S8.W. 15. 
PUTney 4533/4/5. 


























OURNEMOUTH. Branksome Park. 

Just on market. Easily run Hovse of 
charm and distinction, delightful residential 
locality, very convenient for shops, ? mile sea. 
Three reception, maid’s sitting room, excel- 
lent offices, wine cellar, linen room, 5 principal 
bedrooms, basins, 3 others, 3 bathrooms, oak 
strip flooring. Double garage. Central heat- 
ing. Very well stocked garden, about 1 acre. 
Fine terrace, greenhouse, summer house, shed, 
aviary, gold fish pond, tennis space. Early 
possession by arrangement. Freehold. 
£9,300.—Box 1482. 

O. TIPPERARY. By private treaty. 

126 acres S.M. Substantial Dwelling 
House. Out-offices, 8 bedrooms, dining room, 
lounge, lounge hall, lavatories, bathroom, 
billiard room. Wired e.1. Conservatory garden 
and grounds. First-class land. Exclusive 
salmon, trout fishing. Central hunting, three 
packs. Gate lodge, 4 workmen’s cottages. 
Annuity £4/14/4. P.L.V. £183/10/--—Apply; 
Box 1428. 
Essex. HATFIELD PEVEREL. Within 

minutes walk of station in pleasant rural 
surroundings. A most attractive late 
Georgian Residence situated in its own well- 
wooded grounds with 3 reception rooms, 9 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, domestic offices, downstairs 
cloakroom. Main electricity, drainage and 
water. Good outbuildings with double garage. 
Excellent gardens and parkland. About 5 
acres. 
Essex. Witham. Within 10 minutes 
walk of station. Modern well-appointed 
House standing in about 1 acre of grounds 
with 2-3 reception rooms, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, labour-saving domestic offices, 
central heating and main services. Flower 
garden, kitchen garden and orchard. Out- 
buildings including garage and fuel store. 
Eire. Residential hag ney Farms, and 
Small Holdings in South-West Eire. 
Apply: STRUTT PARKER, Property Dept., 
49, Russell Square, London, W.C.l. Tel: 
MUSeum 5625. 

ENT. Between Canterbury and coast. 

Half mile station, London 1} hours. 
Modern Detached Residence of character in 
unspoiled setting adjoining golf course. All 
amenities to hand yet secluded in one acre 
delightful gardens and orchard. Four double 
and 1 maid’s bedrooms (2 h. and c. basins), 
3 reception roums (open brick fireplaces), 
large bathroom, 3 toilets, good domestic 
offices. All main services. Two garages, work- 
a and greenhouse. Freehold £6,500.—Box 
1429. 














ILTSHIRE-SOMERSET BORDERS 
Sale privately; no agents. Stone-built 
House of great character and charm. Seven 
bed., 2 bath., 3 reception; all labour saving; 
main services. Enclosed by delightful garden of 
—_ — 2 acres.—Further particulars write 
ox 1418, 


AST KENT. Delightful Freehold Country 
Estate of about 53 acres, within easy reach 
of noted golf courses and sea, with charming 
Queen Anne Period Residence containing 10 
principal bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, staff bed- 
rooms, panelled entrance hall, 4 reception 
rooms. Three cottages. Old cottage used as 
games room. Swimming pool. Squash court. 
Extensive garages. Stabling, etc. Lovely 
matured grounds maintained regardless of 
expense. Ready for immediate occupation 
and would be eminently suitable for Prepara- 
tory School, Holiday Home, Convalescent 
Home, etc. Early Possession. For sale at 
low price of £10,500 for quick sale.—Apply: 
G. W. FINN & Sons, 45, Queen Street, Deal. 
Tel. 11. 
HAYwarps HEATH, on outskirts of 
favourite market town, within 15 
minutes walk main line station (London under 
1 hour), close bus route. Modern Detached 
Residence in good repair and decoration. 
Accommodation on 2 floors only: 4 bedrooms 
(hand-basins), bathroom, separate w.c., large 
entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, domestic 
offices. Garage. Delightful garden. Small 
orchard. About 1 acre. Main services. Free- 
hold £10,000 to include furniture, fixtures and 
fittings. 
Mid-Sussex. In delightful country with 
panoramic views to the South Downs. 
Mile from main line station (London under 
1 hour). Choice Modern Residence in Tudor 
style with well-proportioned accommodation 
on two floors. Four bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, staff 
sitting room, well-appointed offices. Garage. 
Delightful pleasure grounds, paddock, in all 
about 2 acres.—Further particulars from 
og a & VAUGHAN, Haywards Heath. 
el. 91 


WEST END OF LONDON (close tu). 

Lucrative Freehold Investment for the 
small investor secured on shop property with 
upper part. Let on full R. and I. lease of 
21 yrs. from Xmas 1947 at £500 p.a. plus 
rates to a manufacturing and exporting firm. 
Price for quick sale only £7,500, showing a net 
yield of 6? per cent.—Apply: Hy., HAMPTON 
AND Sons. Ltp., 6, Arlington Street, St. 
James’s, 8.W.1. 


URREY-HASLEMERE, in high position, 
with due south aspect and within 10 mins. 
walk of station and the town. Substantially 
built Residence of 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom. All main services. 
Double garage and outbuildings. Well estab- 
lished, secluded, and level garden and grounds 
of 1 acre. The whole property is in excellent 
order throughout. For sale privately or by 
auction at a later date.—Cunitt & West, 
Haslemere (Tel. 680), Surrey; and at Hind- 
head, Farnham, Dorking, and — ‘ 
-78 
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4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





HANTS, NEW FOREST 
In the delightful Beaulieu district, splendidly situate com- 
manding pleasant views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE "BRICK- BUILT RESIDENCE 
On two floors only and containing 4 reception rooms, 
7 bedrooms, 2-3 bathrooms. 
Electric Light. Central Heating. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE 
Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings. 
Well laid out on. orchard, woemnnd, ete., 
UT 31 ACR 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £8,500 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


BANSTEAD 
Situate within a few minutes’ walk of the village and only two 
minutes from an excellent bus service. 
A WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 
In first-class order throughout and having many 
attractive features. 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 
Secluded well laid out gardens of about a quarter of an 


acre. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,950 
to include curtains and fittings to all windows, also 


cooker. 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


BERKSHIRE 
Situate in rural country in the lovely Winkfield district, 
about 3 miles from Ascet and about 4 miles from Windsor. 
A CHARMING SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


in all 


(18,361) 





Agents: (18,192) 





12 MILES NORTH OF TOWN 
An ideal miniature estate in lovely countrified surroundings, 
commanding delightful views. 


A SPLENDID BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE 
In magnificent order and all on two floors. 





Hall, 4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
‘ain Services. Central Heating. 
EXCELLENT LODGE WITH POSSESSION 
Garages. Outbuildings. Greenhouses. 


Finely timbered gardens with tennis court, lovely rock 
garden with lily ponds, a profusion of flowering shrubs. 


BERKS, NEAR BRACKNELL 
About 4 mile from the village in a splendid position 
commanding fine views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Well built and in excellent decorative order. 
Three reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main Services. 
Double Garage. Stabling. 
Delightful matured garden with tennis lawn, 
—— orchard, etc., = all 
UT 3) ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD ONLY £9,000 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


HINDHEAD 
Occupying a choice position some 650 feet above sea level. 
A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 
Brick-built and in excellent order. 
Hall, 2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms (3 with basins, h. 
and ¢.), bathroom. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 
Garage. 


herbaceous 


Agents: (18,380) 





Easily maintained gardens with woodland, pine and 
heather, in all 
ABOUT 2). ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £6,000 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,359) 





OVERLOOKING FALMOUTH BAY 
Amidst picturesque scenery and affording unique sailing 
facilities. 
A MODERNISED STONE-BUILT COTTAGE 
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Walled fruit and vegetable garden, paddock, etc., in all 


Standing high, facing south, with delightful views. RESIDENCE 
Two reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. ABOUT 53, ACRES Hall, 2 reception, rooms, studio, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. 
ain Services. arage. 7 ain electricity, water an rainage. 
Well matured gardens with kitchen garden and orchard, FOR SALE ea VACANT Delightful gardens with prolific orchard 
i A HA P FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH THE FURNITURE, 





in all AB L 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, VACANT POSSESSION Inspected and strongly recommended by OSBORN AND ONLY £5,250 














Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,377) LERCER, as above. (18,083) | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,086) 
3, MOUNT ST., RAI P] | PA Y & I A Y I OR GROsvenor 
LONDON, W.1 a ; 1032-33 

WEST HERTFORDSHIRE | 


20 miles London amidst completely rural surroundings. High position. 
Delightful southern views. Under 4 miles main line junction station. 


FINE RESIDENTIAL and AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY 
EXTENDING TO ABOUT 187 ACRES 


Drive approach guarded by lodge at entrance. 


DISTINCTIVE HOUSE OF LATE GEORGIAN CHARACTER 
Most perfectly appointed in every detail, completely modernised and 
labour-saving to the last degree. 
POLISHED OAK FLOORING THROUGHOUT, OAK STAIRCASE, 
ATTRACTIVE FIREPLACES, LAVATORY BASINS IN BEDROOMS. 
Eight bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 delightful reception rooms, billiards and 
games room, study, compact model offices, maids’ sitting room. 
Central heating throughout. Electric light. Company’s water and gas. 
Septic tank drainage. STA BLING, 3 GARAGES, MODERN COWSHED. 
Very delightful parklike grounds, rock and water garden, large 
walled-in kitchen and fruit garden, orchard, etc. 
EXCELLENT MIXED FARM OF ABOUT 167 ACRES, WITH 
ATTRACTIVE MODERNISED FARMHOUSE. AMPLE BUILDINGS. 
THREE COTTAGES. 

FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 20 OR 187 ACRES 
Possession of House and 20 acres on completion. Possession of 
Farm by Michaelmas next, and possibly earlier by arrangement. 
Personally inspected and confidently recommended by the Owner’s Sole 

Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 


BETWEEN SEVENOAKS AND WESTERHAM 


Secluded position in the heart of unspoilt country, 500 feet above sea level. Fine views 
On a well-known landed estate 

















SUSSEX-KENT BORDERS 


In the heart of the Sussex Weald. 2% miles main line station. Easy reach of the coast, 
MODERNISED HOUSE ‘ 


BEAUTIFULLY 
FARM OF, NEARLY APPOINTED MODERN 
o) Ace CHARACTER 


8 bed, 3 bath, 3 rec. billiards Delightfully set in finely 
or games room. Main elec- wooded estate of 
tricity and power. Central 60 ACRES 

heating throughout _ (oil Extremely well-planned 
pono agg coca A and economical in upkeep. 
cooker. Garage. Sta , oie ick 8. he “ 
SOTTAGE. T.T. ATTEST- a a Ay aramann es 


C ae 
ED COWHOUSE FOR 10. —- 


J rooms. Labour - saving 
(Automatic water bowls) offices. Main electricity. 
and other useful buildings. Good water supply. Games 
Very attractive gardens. room. Garage. Stabling. 





Fs Me oes See Swimming pool. 
Good kitchen garden. Remainder grass and arable land. LEASE OF 14 YEARS 
FOR DISPOSAL. RENT £250 PER ANNUM (exclusive). Moderate 
consideration for improvements. Live and dead farming stock at valuation 
if required. Personally inspected by the Agents : RALPH PAY & TAYLOR (as above). 


Matured gardens. 


40 Acres of delightful woodland intersected by a small stream. 
18 Acres of productive arable land. FREEHOLD £10,500 


RALPH Pay & TAYLOR (as above). 


Cottage. 





Owner’s Agents : 











QROsvenor 2838 
(3 lines) 


Telegrams: 
Audley, 


TURNER LORD & RANSOM 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


“CHINTHURST,” NEAR WONERSH, SURREY 


Only 3 miles from Guildford. 


Turloran, London 





6 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 2 BATH- WITH UNINTERRUPTED VIEWS IN 
ROOMS, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, DOMESTIC TIMBERED GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
OFFICES. 6, ACRES. 
GARAGES, GREENHOUSES, AND 
COTTAGE WING WITH 3 BEDROOMS, 


OUTBUILDINGS. 
2 BATHROOMS, RECEPTION 


KITCHEN, ETC. 


ROOM, 


Freehold for sale by Auction on May 18 

next at the Auction Offices, 127, Mount 

Street, by Turner Lord & Ransom (if not 
previously sold privately). 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL 


HEATING. 





Particulars of the Auctioneers: Messrs. TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, W.1. Tel.: GROsvenor 2838. 
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QROsvenror 1553 


<i GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) and 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST., CROSVENOR SO., W.1. 


Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 


Westminster, S.W.1 





Executor’s Sale. 


3 MILES GUILDFORD 


Rural position adjoining Common. On bus route. 


Es ae 


ue ee 





BEAUTIFUL SMALL ESTATE. In first-class order. 
Approached by drive with lodge. Two floors. 11 bed, 4 


Central heating. Modern drainage. Garage. Small famery. 
3 cottages occupied by service tenants who would remain. 
Old-world grounds, excellent order, kitchen garden, orchard, 





14 MILES LONDON 


Rural position, adjoining golf course and overlooking 
unspoiled farmland. One mile station. City or West End 


MODERN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED HOUSE 


Built for the late owner. Ideal for professional or business 


Four principal bed and staff flat of 2 rooms (ideal for married 
couple), bath, lounge hall, 2 reception rooms and sun lounge. 
Oak floors to reception rooms. 

All mains services. 

SECLUDED WELL LAID OUT GARDENS 
Abutting on to golf links. 

bath., large hall, 4 good recep. Main water, gas, electricity. } ACRE FREEHOLD. WITH VACANT POSSESSION Cottage. Tea house. Wet Boathouse. In a delightful 


Kitchen garden. 


For Sale privately or by Auction later. 


With deep water frontage to Thames and private lagoon 


MIDDLESEX 


Close to a station. Easy access of London. 





pacegge A PERFECT LITTLE RESIDENCE REPLETE 
WITH EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 
Hall, lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms, 2 baths. Garage. 
setting, terraced lawns, rockeries, kitchen garden, ete. 
IN ALL ABOUT 2', ACRES. Approached by long drive. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 





pasture. 18% ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION Solicitors: Messrs. WILKINSON, HOWLETT & MOORHOUSE, 
Inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE AND 14 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. Auctioneers: All particulars of Gro. TROLLOPE & Sons, 25 Mount 
Sons, 25 Mount Street, London, W.1. (A.1887) GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25 Mount Street, London, W.1. Street, London, W.1. (A.4471) 








SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


REGent 2481 





SURREY. BETWEEN FARNHAM AND HINDHEAD 


Unique miniature show place in pretty setting. 
PICTURESQUE PERIOD RESIDENCE LABOUR-SAVING TO A MARKED 
DEGREE 


Of the long, low type. Well 

planned on two floors only. 

Superbly fitted and in 
excellent condition. 


Three reception rooms, 6 

principal bedrooms, fitted 

basins (h. and c.), 2 luxury 

bathrooms, staff flat of 3 

rooms and bathroom. Aga 

cooker. Main services. 
Garage. 


Attractive well-stocked gar- 
dens, orchard and hard 
tennis court. 





FOR SALE AT A TEMPTING PRICE WITH ONE ACRE FREEHOLD 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40 Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. 





BUCKS 


UNIQUE TUDOR LUXURY COTTAGE 
Centre of Whaddon Chase. In unspoilt village between Aylesbury and Buckingham. 


t 4 


Restored at considerable 
expense. 


Two reception, 3  beds., 
bath. 


MAINS. GARAGE, 


Old-world garden with 
many features. 


£5,500 





A really enchanting little property, under one hour London by rail. 
F. L. MEeRcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 Tel. REGent 2481 








41, BERKELEY SQ., 
LONDON, W.1. GRO. 3056 


LOFTS & WARNER 


and at OXFORD, ANDOVER, 
MELTON MOWBRAY 





JUST AVAILABLE 
IN THE VALE OF THE WHITE HORSE 
Ozford 10 miles. Harwell 6 miles. Didcot 7 miles. 
CHARMING BRICK AND STONE RESIDENCE 


Situated in a secluded 
position in an old-world 
village. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Two w.c.s, 2 garages. 
Ample outbuildings. 
Main Water and Electricity. 


Lovely garden comprising 

rose garden, herbaceous 

borders, lawn, orchard and 
kitchen garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 1 ACRE 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
PRICE £7,000 
Sole Agents: Lorrs & WARNER, 14, St. Giles’, Oxford (Tel. 2725), and as above. 





WORCESTERSHIRE 
Only 24 miles from the City of Worcester. 
LOVELY QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE WITH EARLIER JACOBEAN 
~ i PORTIONS 
Situated in rural surroundings, with lovely views over the Teme Valley. 


Comprising attractive hall 

and staircase, 3 reception 

rooms, 4 principal bed and 

2 dressing rooms, playroom, 

2 maids’ bedrooms, attics, 
2 bathrooms. 


Main electric light. Central 
heating. Excellent water. 


Good outbuildings, includ- 

ing 2 garages. Coach house 

with lofts over. Heated 
greenhouse. 





Delightful old-world garden economical to maintain, in all about 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
PRICE £8,500 
Lorts & WARNER, as above. 








S. W. SANDERS, 


SANDERS’ T. S, SANDERS, 


A. 
FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. Tels.: Sidmouth 41 and 109; 
add at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 





SIDMOUTH 
AN OLD LODGE, NOW OFFERED AS A VERY ATTRACTIVE LITTLE 
RESIDENCE 
Within a few minutes of the sea and town. 
Having 2 sitting and 2 bedrooms with the usual offices, in good order. 
FREEHOLD £3,500 





SIDMOUTH, ON PEAK HILL 


A MODERN COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
With sitting room, iiving room, kitchen, 2 bedrooms and offices. All main services. 
FREEHOLD £3,000 





SIDMOUTH 
A DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AND CONVENIENT RESIDENCE 
Facing due south, 250 ft. above sea level, with magnificent sea views. 
Two reception and 4 bedrooms, main services. Pleasant old garden. 
FOR SALE AT AN EARLY DATE. £7,000 FREEHOLD 











Telegrams : ‘1. 3225 
‘ Sales Edinburgh ” C. W. INGRAM & SON TS linea). 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS 





SCOTTISH PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


SOUTH PERTHSHIRE. Convenient for Edinburgh and Glasgow. COUNTRY 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER situated in 36 ACRES by the shore of a beautiful 
lake. Hall, 3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms in all, 3 bathrooms, ete. Central heating. 
Electric light. TWO COTTAGES. Garage. Boathouse and jetty. Hard tennis court. 
Fishing in lake. 





K 'RKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE. In delightful situation facing south-east and standing 

in timbered policies of 9% ACRES. Large panelled hall, 3 reception, 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, and servants’ accommodation. Esse cooker. Electric light. Central 
heating. THREE COTTAGES. Garage. 20 acres grass parks and 7} acres water 
meadow are let on yearly lease. 





EDINBURGH. 2 miles from centre of city with about 20 ACRES of grassland 

and woodland. BEAUTIFUL AND UNIQUE HOUSE redesigned by the 
Brothers Adam. Four reception, gun room, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
5 servants’ rooms. Three cottages, 2 garages and stables. 





SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 1,600 ACRES 

without residence, mainly good grouse moor easily worked and surrounded by 
other moors. Also mixed Low Ground Shooting. Three let arable and 1 sheep farm 
erred i of nearly £600. Good hotel accommodation is available in the district 
mid-Scotlan 





90 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE IN KENT 


WITH MODERNISED 18th-CENTURY HOUSE IN PERFECT ORDER 





i 5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


QROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





Contains hall (illustrated), 3 fine reception rooms, study, 
8 principal bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 staff 
rooms. 


Completely modern offices. 
PANEL HEATING, MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
WATER. MODERN DRAINAGE, 
Lovely matured gardens, orchard and paddock. 
ENTRANCE LODGE AND PICTURESQUE OLD 
DOWER HOUSE. 





ABOUT 15 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended. Owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 





Messrs. Curtis & Henson are instructed to secure for clients properties of the following descriptions, and will be glad to receive 
details of properties likely to satisfy these requirements. No commission required. 


IN OXON, NORTHANTS OR ELSE- IN HERTS OR ESSEX IN WEST SUSSEX OR HANTS 


WHERE WEST OR NORTH-WEST OF Within reach of good train service to London. (preferably), near good transport service but away from 


LONDON urbanisation. 
REALLY ATTRACTIVE QUEEN ANNE OR 


HOUSE OF SOME CHARACTER GEORGIAN OR OTHER CHARACTER HOUSE 


with 6 to 8 bedrooms 
and 50-100 ACRES of good agricultural land. 


GEORGIAN PERIOD HOUSE 
with 8-10 bedrooms 


with 8-10 bedrooms, adequate bathrooms and 20-100 ACRES 


WITH ADEQUATE BUILDINGS AND ONE OR TWO 10-20 ACRES 


COTTAGES. COTTAGE. UP TO £20,000 WOULD BE PAID 
Ref. 93/3 Ref. 17/2 Ref. 65/6 


CENtral FAREBROTHER ELLIS & CO. 


9344/5/6/7 Established 1799 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


AND 2 OR 3 COTTAGES. 














Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London” 





BERKSHIRE 


3 miles Ascot. 4 miles Windsor. 


SMALL MODERN HOUSE 


ENTRANCE HALL, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, 3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. MAIN SERVICES. TELEPHONE GARAGE 


OUTBUILDINGS. WELL LAID OUT GARDEN OF % ACRE 


VACANT POSSESSION 


PRICE £5,750 FREEHOLD 


(Subject to Contract). 


Particulars from: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, London E.C.4. (CENtral 9344). 














Est Wa. WOOD, SON & GARDNER (itse ies) 
aed CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 
HAYWARDS HEATH. DELIGHTFUL SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
; with COTTAGE of 4 rooms 
and about 2 ACRES. 








Six bedrooms, bathroom, 
lounge and library, dining 
room, study, good domestic 
quarters. All main ser- 
vices. Situated within walk- 
ing distance of the station 
and shopping thoroughfare. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
IMMEDIATE POSSES- 
SION. 





ODALMING (NEAR), SURREY. Magnificent position, unsurpassed views. 
Residence contains 7 bedrooms, 2 bath., 3 reception. A LODGE and TWO COT- 
TAGES. Exceptionally delightful terraced garden, woodland, and level paddock. 
In allabout 7 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD with IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
to close estate. £9,750. Trustees’ sale. 





CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. FARMHOUSE-TYPE RESIDENCE of charm, situated 
outskirts town within walking distance of electric line station. Four bedrooms, 
bathroom, dining room, morning room, lounge, study, good domestic quarters. Garage 
2 cars and outbuildings and about 1% ACRES. All main services. FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD, £5,650. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 








mt, DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE 2%; 


STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


COTSWOLDS 
On a lower slope 325 feet up commanding magnificent views across the Severn Vale to the 
Welsh Hills. On the outskirts of an attractive country town, close to Stinchcombe Common 
and golf course and 20 miles from Bristol and Gloucester. 


BENNERLEY, WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE 


t 









Ch de 
A substantially built aT 


Detached Residence. 


Hall, 2-3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, garden room, 
domestic offices with Ideal 
boiler, 5-6 bedrooms, bath- 
room (h. and c.). Main 
electricity, gas, water and 
drainage. Central heating. 
Easily maintained garden. 

Small orchard paddock. 

Garage. 


In all HALF AN ACRE 


Auction Sale February 23, or for Sale by Private Treaty. 
Illustrated particulars from the Joint Auctioneers: DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE, as 
above, or HowEs, LucE, WILLIAMS & Co., Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. 
Solicitors: Messrs. LAPAGE NORRIS, SONS & SALEBY, Stroud, Glos. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
QGQROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


QROsvenor 


WILSON & CO. va 





RIDGE FARM, CAPEL 


Lovely position on Surrey-Sussex border. Easy reach Horsham and Dorking. 


LOVELY ELIZABETHAN HOUSE AND HOME FARM. The charming house 
is set within inexpensive gardens with nice old trees. Seven bedrooms, bathroom, 
3 reception rooms. Fine old oak beams and open fireplaces. Main electricity. Good 
water supply. Garage and 2 cottages. Useful range of farm buildings. Pasture, arable 
and a little woodland. 60 ACRES. For Sale with Vacant Possession or by Auction 
on February 21. Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23 Mount Street, W.1. 


SURREY. CLOSE TO GOLF COURSE AND COMMONS 


Secluded position. 550 ft. above sea level. London 40 mins. 











A BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN HOUSE excellently planned, all the 
principal rooms facing south. All main services. Central heating, oak flooring through- 
out. Basins in bedrooms. Oak-beamed hall, 4 reception rooms, tiled offices, 6 principal 
bedrooms, 3 baths. Self-contained staff quarters with bathroom. Garage of 5 cars. 
Two excellent cottages. For Sale with 4 ACRES. 
Inspected and recommended by WILSON & Co., 23 Mount Street, W.1. 








CROSSWAYS, CRANLEIGH, SURREY 
High up with lovely views. Convenient for Guildford and Horsham. 






— 
PERFECT TUDOR REPLICA IN LOVELY GARDEN. Beautifully built and 
equipped with all modern conveniences and in perfect order throughout. Fine old 
period staircase, hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 modern bathrooms. Complete central 
heating. Main services. Garage. Gardens, small paddock and copse. A really choice 
little place. About 3 ACRES. For Sale privately or by Auction on March 2. 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23 Mount Street, W.1. 


KENT. A PICTURESQUE PERIOD HOUSE 
Magnificent views over unspoilt country. Victoria Station 64 mins. 
mg ' 








THE HOUSE HAS BEEN TASTEFULLY MODERNISED and includes oak- 
panelled hall, 3 reception rooms with panelling and open fireplaces, excellent offices 
with “ Esse,’’ 7 beds. (basins), 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Electric light. Excellent 
walled garden suitable for market garden. Paddock, stabling, garages. Price, Free- 
hold, £7,500 with 2). ACRE 
Owner’s Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








NORWICH 
STOWMARKET 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. (MAYfair 0023/4) 





WEST SUFFOLK 


AN ATTRACTIVE PERIOD RESIDENCE 
OF HISTORICAL INTEREST 


In a quiet wooded setting close to a main line station. 

Seven bedrooms, 2  bath- 
rvoms, 4 reception rooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
GARAGES AND 
OUTBUILDINGS. 
DELIGHTFUL 
RIVERSIDE GARDENS. 





FREEHOLD. 4, ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


Particulars, photographs and price from the agents, as above, and at Market Place, 
Stowmarket (Tel. 384/5). 





HERTFORDSHIRE. 35 miles north of London. 16th-CENTURY MOATED 

MANOR HOUSE. Three reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, main services. 
Garage, stabling, thatched barn. Swimming pool. Delightful gardens, paddock, in all 
6 ACRE FREEHOLD FOR SALE. VACANT FPOSSESSION.—Particulars 
from R. C. KNIGHT & Sons, 130, Mount Street, Lonion, W.1 


NEAR ESSEX-SUFFOLK BORDER. HILL HOUSE, PEBMARSH, HAL- 

STEAD. Three reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main electricity. Garage, 
stabling and useful outbuildings. 1 ACRE. FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR 
AUCTION LATER.—Particulars from Sole Agents, as above. 








ORFOLK. In a good social and sporting district and in an area renowned for 
health reasons. A CHARMING SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF CHARAC- 
TER, completely modernised, well equipped and in first-rate order. Five bedrooms 
(3 with basins h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, separate modern domestic 
offices with Aga cooker. Mains electricity. Ample water. Garage and outbuildings. 
Pleasant gardens with tennis lawn. Kitchen garden, land, 34, ACRES. FREEHOLD. 
£4,750. VACANT POSSESSION.—Particulars from the Agents, aS above, and at 
2 Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 24289, 2 lines). 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 

BONA FIDE PURCHASER IS KEEN TO ACQUIRE A SMALL ESTATE 

IN BUCKS, HERTS OR OXON. Berkhampsted or Aylesbury area preferred. 
CHARACTER HOUSE, PREFERABLY QUEEN ANNE, with 9 principal bed- 
rooms, 6 bath., 6 staff rooms together with farm (in hand) having model buildings for 
T.T. herd and MINIMUM OF 400 AC UP TO £75,000 WILL BE PAID 
FOR SUITABLE PROPERTY and details should be forwarded to R. C. KNIGHT 
AND SONS, 130, Mount Street, London, W.1, where they will be dealt with in con- 
fidence by a Principal. 











184 BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


KENsington 
0152-3 





ANTS. CHARMING LITTLE CHARACTER 
HOUSE. Amidst perfect rural surroundings 6 miles 
from Southampton. Over 200 years old and first-class 
order throughout. Newly thatched and much old oak. 
Two rec., 3 beds., bath., spare room. Usual domestic 


LD-WORLD RESIDENCE WITH CATERING 
LICENCE. In a picturesque village completely | built in the Georgian style and standing in 60 ACRES, 


USSEX. In lovely woodland setting. GENTLEMAN’S 
RESIDENCE OF GREAT DISTINCTION superbly 


> 


secluded with walled gardens of 1 ACRE close to the comprising 2 acres splendid gardens, 18 acres arable land, 


40 acres woodland providing grand shooting, with stream. 


offices. Main services. Ample stabling, 2-car garage, out- beautiful Polurrian and Mullion Coves and many other Four rec., 6 beds., 2 baths. Main services. Cottage, 


buildings. Inexpensive gardens and paddock. 10 ACRES. 
ONLY £5,750. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 





ERTS. Very easy daily reach London. With trout 


stream. SMALL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE set | tea garden. Two reception, 4 beds., bath. Main water and 
amidst most delightful countryside close to Hertford. electric light. Pretty gardens and BUILDING SITE with 


Three rec., 10 beds., 2 staff rooms, 4 baths. Main elec. and 


water. Central heating. Stabling for 4, garage for 3. Easily foundations two cottages 


kept gardens, tennis court, rose garden, paddocks. 10 


ACRES SURROUNDED BY TROUT STREAM. First to inspect certain to buy. 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 





FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. 


For gentleman’s occupation or as small guest house or 


stabling and buildings. FREEHOLD £10,500. VACANT 


beauty spots. Carefully modernised and full of character. POSSESSION. 





USSEX WITH 3'. ACRES AND SPLENDID COT- 

TAGE. £6,000 INVITED. WELL-BUILT LITTLE 

PERIOD HOUSE. Three sitting, 4 beds., 2 baths., 

development charges). | excellent domestic offices. Main services. Central heating. 

Two garages. Stabling. Gardens and paddock. View at 

FREEHOLD £5,500. | once this definite bargain. FREEHOLD. IMMEDIATE 
POSSESSION. 














FOX & MANWARING es 
EDENBRIDGE, KENT 
WINDMILL HOUSE, EDENBRIDGE 
‘ = ed A CHARMING 
‘ PERIOD HOUSE 


4 mile station, 50 minutes 
London. 








Domestic help available. 


Lounge 22 ft. 3 in. x 13 ft., 
dining room, nursery, 
study, cloak., usual offices, 
Aga, 5-6 beds., all with 
basins, bath. All services. 
Garages and outbuildings. 
Interesting old windmill. 
Lovely garden. Paddocks. 
4%, ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 








CAVENDISH HOUSE 


ESTATE OFFICES: 48 PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 





ENTLEMAN’S SMALL AGRICULTURAL HOLDING WITHIN 3 MILES 

OF CHELTENHAM. REGENCY DETACHED HOUSE with 2 reception 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electricity and water laid on. Four fields of 
rich pasture which together with orchards and gardens comprise about 11 ACRES 
IN ALL. Garage and excellent farm buildings including cowsheds, calf-house, pig- 
styes, store sheds, etc. Also bungalow with 2 bedrooms, sitting room, bathroom and 
kitchen. PRICE £8,500. 





7 LET UNFURNISHED. LUXURY FLAT in best residential part of Chelten- 

ham with 2 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Tastefully decorated 
throughout and with all modern appointments including fitted basins (h. and c.) in 
bedrooms. RENT £245 PER ANNUM INCLUSIVE. 





Particulars from CAVENDISH HOUSE ESTATE OFFICES, ’Phone Cheltenham 52081 
(4 lines). 
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Telegrams : MAYfair 6341 


== JOHN D. WOOD & CO. — 


“Wood, Agents, Wesdo, 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





By direction of the Hon. John and Mrs. Leslie. 


PEACOCK FARM, NEAR BRACKNELL, BERKSHIRE 


Village } mile. Ascot 5. Reading 10. 


The property faces due south and the —_ “Sra 
farmhouse contains hall, dining room, ii ; 
drawing room, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, Septic tank drainage 
immersion heater and power plugs. ‘ 
The first-class model pedigree farm Three well "tee and & new 
buildings—Attested and Licensed T.T. r 
mostly built during the last 18 months, 
are in exceptionally good order and com- 
prise dairy, sterilising and milk receiving 
rooms, 2 iarge barns, 2 Dutch barns, 
model cowhouse for 31 standings with 
tubular fittings, etc., 5 calxing pens with 
tubular fittings, granary, and 2 large 
cattle yards. All farm roads are concreted. 


The land is in very good heart, has been 
well farmed for a number of years, and 
contains some valuable oak, 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 203 
ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
OF THE WHOLE 





THE FARMHOUSE AND SOME UF THE BUILDINGS 

A Pedigree Attested Shorthorn Herd could probably be bought at valuation, also some dead stock. se 

Further particulars of the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., who have personally inspected and recommend. (11,397) 
PAINSWICK, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Stroud 34 miles, Gloucester 6} miles, Cheltenham 9 miles. 





By Order of the Executors 
URREY-SUSSEX BORDERS 


Horley 4 miles, Reigate 6 miles, 25 miles Hyde Park Corner. 


NORFOLK-SUFFOLK BORDERS 





BEAUTIFUL OLD WATERMILL 


Converted regardless of expense into a_ well-appoiuted 
Residence. 


A COTSWOLD MILL HOUSE 
carefully preserved and completely modernised. 


Four principal, 2 secondary, 2 staff bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, | Three reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central 
lounge hall, drawing and dining rooms, modern offices, staff heating. Main electricity. 


A CHOICE RESIDENTIAL, a AND 
SPORTING EST 
PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD. RESIDENCE 
Lounge and 4 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. Main water and electricity. Delightfui 
gardens and orchard. Lodge and 3 good cottages. T 
dairy farm. 203 acres let at £306 per annum. Several 


sitting room. Central heating. Co.’ 8 water. Main electricity Four-ear garage. Swimming pool. 
and gas. Charming gardens and grounds. Mill stream. Walled garden. Two cottages. 

smaller lettings. House and 80 acres in hand. Kitchen* gardens. Garage. Two cottages (one let). | SMALL FARMERY 13 ACRES. All in perfect conditioa. 
313 ACRES IN ALL. Good Hunting and shooting. IN ALL 5 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY, REASONABLE PRICE. Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: BRUTON For Sale by Private Treaty or by Auction later. 
Full particulars, with plan and schedule if required, from KNOWLES & Co., Albion Chambers, King Street, Gloucester, | Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23 Berkeley Square, 
Sole Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., as above. (20,198) and JOHN D. Woop & CO., 23 Berkeley Square W.1. (73,298) London W.1. (83,318) 














GROsvenor 


rs ‘TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
“Cornishmen, London” 





HERTS. 31 1, ACRES 
Unspoilt position 350 ft. up, convenient access London (about 45 minutes), 
CHARMING GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 8 bed- 
rooms (4 h. and c.). 


Main electric light, gas and 
water. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 
COTTAGE. 
Attractive and nicely tim- 
bered gardens, kitchen gar- 
den and orchard, together 


with 28 ACRES of land 
(at present let). 





TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (14,410) 


RESIDENCE OF ARCHOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL INTEREST 
SOMERSET. 10 miles Bath. FOR SALE, BEAUTIFUL OLD RESIDENCE 

on bus route. Panelled hall, 3 reception, 3 bath., 5 bedrooms. Main services. 
Large garage. T.T. cowhouse. © harming grounds ABOUT,2 ACRES.—TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (2,752) 








HASLEMERE, SURREY 


Two miles station, hour London. 
MODERN CHARACTER SUSSEX FARMHOUSE STYLE RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 reception, 3 bath., 
7 bed. (4 h. and c.), prin- 
cipally oak floors. 
Main electricity and water. 


Central heating. Aga 
cooker. Automatic boiler. 
Phones. 


Garages for 3. 
Charming but inexpensive 
gardens. 
En-tout-cas hard tennis 
court (just re-surfaced). 
Kitchen garden. Orchard 
and woodland, 13,ACRES 





_Strongly recommended, TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (24,184) 


27 ACRES £8,250 
OXON. 1} miles from Kingham Junction. CHARMING SMALL COTSWOLD 
HOUSE. Hall, 3 reception, cloakroom, bathroom, 4-5 bedrooms. Electric light. 
Central heating. ’Phone. Garage and outbuildings. Gardens and well-watered land. 
—TRESIDDER & CO., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. (16,872) 














And at Clonmel 


and Fethard, STOKES & QUIRKE M.I.A.A. = 
Ireland. 33, KILDARE STREET, DUBLIN. Tel. 61511-2 
Bu direction of Capt, W. E. D, Allen. 
FIVE MILES FROM CORK CITY, IRELAND 
QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
Decorated by Franchinis, formerly the seat of the Lord Bishop of Cork 
On 123 ACRES of land. 





Four reception rooms, six 
bedrooms, usual offices. 


OUTBUILDINGS. 


4 acres walled gardens, 
river bounds property. 


HUNTING, SHOOTING, 
FISHING. 


£9,500 





For details of this and many other residential, sporting and farming properties, apply: 
STOKES & QUIRKE as above. 








DORKING(Tel:2212) HASLEMERE (Tel: 680 
EFFINGHAM CUBITT & WEST FakxuHam (tel: sees 
(Tel: Bookham 327) HINDHEAD (Tel: 63) 





ADJOINING WEST SUSSEX COMMONS 
Haslemere Station 14 miles. Quite secluded. 
ON THE BORDERS OF SURREY, SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE 


Conveniently situated, yet 
away from traffic noises 
and other houses. 


A WELL-DESIGNED 
HOUSE 


Built in 1927 and now 
matured with weather, 
tiling and leaded windows. 


Five bedrooms (with 
basins), bathroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, subsidiary 
bathroom, complete offices. _ 5 . 
CO.’S WATER, E.L., POWER AND GAS. MAIN DRAINAGE. 
Fons plumbing. Garage for 2 
Secluded gardens and grounds with paddock, woodland, tennis lawn, in all 2', ACRES 
For Sale privately or by Auction at a later date. 


Cusitr & WEsT, Haslemere Office (Tel. 680), Surrey. (H.76) 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.L.C.S., F.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.I.C.S. 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 
BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYKES. A. KILVINGTON 





HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Within easy walking distance of the sea front. Close to the New Forest. 
Bournemouth 9 miles. 


WELL-CONSTRUCTED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE IN GOOD 
ORDER THROUGHOUT 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 


3 sitting rooms, good 
domestic offices. 


Tool shed. Con- 
servatory. 


Garage. 


All main services. 
Telephone. 


Secluded garden con- 

veniently laid out with 

lawns, orchard, etc. The 

whole extending to an area 
of about % ACRE 





VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE 
PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


BONCHURCH, ISLE OF WIGHT 


Occupying a sheltered position on the slopes of St. Boniface Down, commanding delightful 
sea views and about 1 mile from Ventnor. 


THE EXCELLENT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


With south aspect, sub- 
stantially constructed of 
stone with boarded and 
tiled roof. In good decor- 
ative condition. Seven 
principal bedrooms (all 
with basins), nursery, 2 
bathrooms, 3 _ reception 
rooms, cloakroom, well- 
planned domestic offices. 
Main services. Detached 
garage. 
Attractive grounds of about 
2 ACRES planted with fine 
specimen trees and com- 
prising lawns, rock and 
water gardens, kitchen gar- 
den and paddock. 








PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 2-3 Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton (Tel. 3941/2). 


EAST SUSSEX 


On high ground, facing south, and commanding magnificent views. 
Hastings 6 miles. London 57 miles. 


AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


recently modernised. 





Battle 3 miles. 


Three principal bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 secondary 
bedrooms, servants’ bath- 
room, lounge, morning 
room, dining room, cloak- 
room, conservatory, excel- 
lent domestic offices. 


Entrance lodge. 
Main electricity and water. 
Three pig sties. Cowshed. 


Delightful gardens and 
grounds including lawns, 
flower beds, kitchen gar- 
den, orchard and farmlands. 


IN ALL ABOUT 48 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117 Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 


SUSSEX 


Occupying a splendid position on the Shoreham-Horsham Road, with long road frontage. 
Steyning 1 mile. Shoreham 5 miles. Brighton 10 miles. 


THE WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD TEA GARDENS {AND RESTAURANT 
GREEN LEAVES, BRAMBER 


As a going concern. 





Five bedrooms, 2  bath- 
rooms, lounge, large dining 
room, conservatory, excel- 
lent kitchen accommoda- 
tion, 2 cloakrooms. 


Garage, gardener’s cottage. 


Delightful gardens and 
grounds, including lawns, 
flower beds and_ borders, 
secluded walks, fish pool, 
orchard, kitchen garden 
and large car park. 


In all about 3 ACRES 





To be Sold by Auction (unless previously sold by tg gh treaty) at the Old 
Ship Hotel, Brighton, on Friday, March 11, 1949. 

Solicitors: Messrs. MARSH & FERRIMAN, Arundel House, Liverpool Gardens, Worthing. 

Joint Auctioneers: R. A. LEGGETT, 33 East Street, Shoreman; Fox & SONS, 117 
Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





CENTRAL BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying a superb position with uninterrupted sea views. 


A WELL-CONSTRUCTED FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


Within a few minutes’ walk 
of the Pier and Pavilion. 


The accommodation com- 
prises: 6 bedrooms, bath- 
room, lounge hall, dining 
room, lounge, study, kit- 
chen and usual offices. 


Lower ground floor of 
3 good-sized rooms, bath- 
room, w.c., kitchen. 





Small attractive garden. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





On the Fringe of the NEW FOREST 


Two miles from a good market town. 14 miles from Bournemouth. Nicely situated in 
a quiet but not isolated position only a short distance off the main road. 


PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD THATCHED RESIDENCE 


Complete with all modern 
conveniences and in good 
order throughout. 
Four bedrooms (2 with 
basins), bathroom, pleasant 
lounge, dining room, sun 
loggia, kitchen and offices. 
Two garages. Conserva- 
tory. Garden sheds. 
Co.’s electricity and water. 
Attractive grounds with 
lawns, water garden, rock- 
eries, kitchen garden, pad- 
dock and pleasant spinney. 
The whole extending to an 
area of about 24. ACRES 


PRICE £6,900 FREEHOLD 
Particulars of Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


SOMERSET 


Having a south aspect with panoramic views of the Mendip Hills and the sea. 








SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Situated in a good residen- 
tial district close to Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Five bedrooms, fitted bath- 
room, 3 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, large hall, kit- 
chen and offices. 
Garage for 2 cars. Central 
heating. Main electricity 
and power. Companies’ gas 
and water. 

Large and productive gar- 
den with a number of fruit 
trees. 


With Vacant Possession 
on completion. 





PRICE £5,150 FREEHOLD. ANNUAL GROUND RENT £10 
For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 
Within a short distance of the coast and close to the borders of the New Forest. Within 
10 minutes’ walk of main line station. 
AN ARTISTICALLY DESIGNED AND EXCEEDINGLY 
ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE-STYLE RESIDENCE 
Situated in semi-rural sur- 
roundings. 





Three bedrooms, spacious 
bathroom, lounge, dining 
room, kitchenette. 


Garage. All main services. 


Tastefully planned garden 

including rose pergola, 

rock garden, fruit trees, 
lawn. 





PRICE £3,750 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52 Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. 





Bournemouth 6300 
(6 lines) 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
“ Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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os HARRODS ae 


Telegrams: 


“ Estate, Harrods, London” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 West Byfleet 


and Haslemere 





FREEHOLD 





Built of warm red brick and of most pleasing appearance. 
Pleasant rural outlook, buses only 50 yards, station 4 mile. 
Waterloo 35 minutes. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, bath- 
room, day nursery or staff sitting room. 
CO.’S SERVICES. GARAGE. 
Pleasant matured gardens, kitchen garden, etc., about 


1} ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Auction March 1 (if not previously sold privately). 


WEY LEA, WEST WEYBRIDGE cl 
MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 











Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale from the Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel: KENesington 1490. Extn. 810), 
and 5-6, Station Approach, West Byfleet (Tel: Byfleet 149). 





FRINGE OF THE CHILTERNS c.1 
Henley 14 miles. 
FASCINATING BLACK AND WHITE PERIOD COTTAGE 
Skilfully restored, enlarged and fashioned into a Residence for gentlefolk. 


Three reception rooms, 4 
bedrooms, bathroom, cloak- 
room, h. and ¢. 


CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT 

AND POWER, MAIN 

WATER, IDEAL BOILER, 
IMMERSION HEATER. 


Garden in first-rate order, 
easily kept up, including a 
splendid kitchen garden. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 


Highly recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36 _ Crescent, 
Knightsbridge S.W.1. (Tel: KENsington 1490. ” Extn. 810.) 





NORFOLK COAST c.4 


Sheringham district. 


ATTRACTIVE COMPACT MODERN RESIDENCE 


Facing south, on south slope. 


Three reception, 10 bed., 
dressing and store rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


ALL CO.’S MAINS, 
COMPLETE OFFICES 
GARAGE. STABLE. 

Delightful “grounds, 


Dance Pavilion 40ft. by 
30 ft. with maple floor. 





Gardener’s cottage, 5 rooms, adjacent. 


£7,000 FREEHOLD OR OFFER 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel: KE Nsington 1490.) 





FARNHAM AND HINDHEAD c.3 


Amidst some of Surrey’s best scenery. 
STONE-BUILT TUDOR FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE 


Three reception rooms, 6 
bedrooms (h. and e. in 5), 
2 bathrooms. Staff flat of 
3 rooms and bathroom. 


CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT 
AND WATER. 


CENTRAL HEATING, 
GARAGE 2 CARS, 


Beautiful garden with 
tennis court. Rose garden. 





Kitchen garden in about ONE ACRE 


REASONABLE PRICE FREEHOLD 


Further particulars of HarkRopDSs LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(Tel: KENsington 1490. Extn. 807), and Haslemere, Surrey. 





One of the most beautiful properties on 


THE SURREY HILLS c.4 


Occupying an unrivalled situation 500 ft. up, facing due south, delightful views. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


With lounge hall, 3 fine 
reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, 1 dressing room, 3 
bathrooms, ample domestic 
offices. Very compact. No 
long passages, easy to run. 
Hot and cold water in 
bedrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
Garage for 2 cars, with 


separate flats for chauffeur 
and gardener. 





Delightful grounds, sloping to the south, fine specimen trees, h: ird tennis court, lawn, 
Pcitehen garden, etc., in all4%. ACRES 


PRICE ONLY £12,500 FREEHOLD 


Recommended from oe tion by HARRODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
1 (Tel: KENsington 1490.  Eatn. 806). 











Three reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, maids’ 
sitting room. 


MAIN WATER AND ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL 
HEATING. 
GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


Beautiful but inexpensive eee, hard tennis court and 


IN ALL ABOUT 7 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £16,500 
VACANT POSSESSION 


KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS c.2 


In delightful country, within daily reach of London. 
BEAUTIFUL REPLICA OF A TUDOR HOUSE WITH CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES 


j Facing south, with magnificent views to Ashdown Forest. 





Recommended as probably one of the finest houses inthe district by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. Fox & MANWARING, Edenbridge (Tel: Edenbridge 2148), and 
Harrops Ltp., 34-36 Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 809). 
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And at 
WINCHESTER 


FLEET ROAD, FLEET, HANTS (Tel. 1066) 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


And at 
ALDERSHOT 


CLOCK HOUSE, FARNBOROUGH, HANTS (Tel. 1) 








By order of A. J. Harmsworth, Ltd., and the Weybridge, Woking and Aldershot Canal Co., Lid. 


THE OLD INLAND WATERWAY, THE BASINGSTOKE CANAL 


RUNNING FROM BYFLEET TO JUST ABOVE THE 
HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE OF GREYWELL, A DISTANCE 
OF ABOUT 32 MILES. 

Together with the whole of the 


VALUABLE STANDING TIMBER 


and 


RESIDENTIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 


Illustrated particulars and conditions of sale 4/- each. Apply: Farnborough Office. 


BRAMSHOT LODGE 
24 miles Fleet main line station. 
A FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
of particular interest to those wanting a house with few but 
spacious rooms. 
Four principal and 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
cloakroom, 3 reception rooms. 
Main electricity, gas and water. Garage and stabling. 
Well-timbered grounds. 4 ACRES 
Auction, February 22 (or privately) in conjunction 
with Messrs. Adkin, Belcher & Bowen, Wantage. 
Apply: Fleet Office. 


35 MILES OUT 
A few minutes main line station and golf. 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
in timbered grounds of 2 ACRES 





ADJOINING. 
? Five bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, good hall, cloaks, 3 excellent 
reception rooms, garage ~<g office. 
. All main services. Central heating. 
By Auction in 36 Lots on Tuesday, March 1, 1949. Easily maintained garden, partly natural woodland. 


PRICE £6,875 FREEHOLD 
Apply: Fleet Office. 











Established 1759 


DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON 


NEWBURY 


Tel: Newbury 1 








ELL PLANNED, 


CROOKHAM HOUSE 


Newbury 34 miles. 


EASILY RUN. A . MODERN 

SMALL HOUSE close to Newbury and on bus 
route. Hall with cloaks and separate w.c., 
playroom, kitchen, 4 bedrooms 
and greenhouse. Good garden and paddock. 134 ACRES. 
POSSESSION. £5,000. 


KINTBURY, BERKS 


Between Newbury and Hungerford. 
2 recep. rooms, pe 


and bathroom. Garage 





POSSESSION. £10, 


rooms. Small farmer 
500.—Particulars of Sole Agents: 


EAR WELLS, SOMERSET. 
COUNTRY HOUSE with 30 ACRES good pasture. 
Hall with cloaks, 4 recep., 


vy with 


DREWEATT, WATSON & DARTON. 


7-8 bedrooms, 2 modern bath- 


dh. 
jinn wu 


GENTLEMAN’S 


2 itas 
cowshed (T.T. licence). 








EWBURY. 


THIS GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Has a main gallery hall, 4 large reception and billiard room, 
17 bed and dressing rooms, 11 secondary bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms. Garages and stabling for 12. Gardener’s cottage, 


2 entrance lodges. Parkland. rooms and bathroom. 
POSSESSION OF MAJOR PART. Main electricity. 
Very suitable for school or similar purpose. Full particulars 
from the Agents: DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON. 





MODERN 
DETACHED HOUSE in central position, 10 mins. 
station. Hall with oak floor, 2 recep. rooms, kitchen, 3 bed- 


Garage. 


services. £4,500 OR NEAR OFFER. OWNER MUST 
SELL. Particulars of DREWEATT WATSON & BARTON. 





WELL-FITTED AN ATTRACTIVE FAMILY HOUSE 


In a residential village with fine south outlook. 

Four recep., 7 bedrooms, bathroom, offices, large billiards 
or playroom. Main services. Garage several cars. Stables. 
Walled kitchen garden. Hard and grass tennis courts. 
%4 ACRES. Cottages and further 9 acres available. 
Executors’ Sale. 

DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury. 


Small garden. All main 











ESTATE 
OFFICES 


BENTALLS 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES, SURREY 


Telephone: 
KINgston 1001 





BANSTEAD DOWNS 


Pleasantly situated overlooking woods and open fields with the Downs and golf course 
within two minutes walk. Station, shops and buses six minutes walk. 
A MODERN HOUSE 

Planned for labour-saving with all principal rooms facing south 

comprising, on 2 floors, 5 bedrooms all fitted washbasins, 3 spacious reception rooms, 
well-appointed offices. 
Pleasure gardens approx. 4% ACRE, including full-sized tennis lawn and useful out- 
buildings including one or two garages. 
FREEHOLD, VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £7,000 


Apply to the Sole Agents: BENTALLS, as above. 


DITTON HILL, LONG DITTON 
Surbiton Station within easy access, buses to Kingston etc. nearby. 
A LOVELY OLD-WORLD HOME 


approached by a long private drive to the summit of the hill with magnificent panoramic 
views of surrounding countryside. 
Thoroughly modernised internally the ac commodation comprises 6 bedrooms, 2 fine 
reception rooms, well-equipped offices, and garage. 
Wooded grounds of about ONE ACRE. 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £5,950 


Apply: BENTALLS, as above. 








HAMPTON WICK 
Within a few minutes walk of Kingston Bridge, with all amenities close at hand. 
A MATURED RESIDENCE OF CHARM AND CHARACTER 


enjoying a quiet and peaceful seclusion and comprising on 2 floors, 5 
3 reception rooms, usual offices. 
Well-stocked grounds of about *% ACRE, inc luding garage/stables 
Suitable for use as family residence or for conversion. 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
TO BE SUBMITTED TO AUCTION SHORTLY. 
(offers for sale by private treaty invited). 


Apply: Auctioneers BENTALLS, as above. 


ST. GEORGE’S HILL, WEYBRIDGE 


Occupying a picturesque position on high ground in rural surroundings with direct access 
to the world famous golf course. Weybridge Station, 1 mile (London 30 minutes) 


THIS EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


comprises on 2 floors, 6 bedrooms, 3 handsome reception rooms and well-planned offices, 
including 2 bathrooms. Central heating. 


Delightful wooded grounds of 1%, ACRES, double garage. 


FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION. OFFERS INVITED. 
Apply Sole Agents: BENTALLS, as above. 


bedrooms, 











“iisaye" — MOORE & CO. 


CARSHALTON, SURREY 
CLOSE TO CHISLEHURST COMMON 


A COMPACT AND WELL-DESIGNED MODERN RESIDENCE AND ABOUT 
ONE ACRE 


Auctioneers and 
Surveyors 





300 ft. above sea level. Close to several golf courses. 
Six bedrooms (h. and c. 
basins), fine lounge 30 ft. by 
19 ft., dining room 18 ft. by 
17 ft., tiled kitchen, butler’s 
pantry, 2 bathrooms. 
LARGE MOTOR 
GARAGE, 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
OAK FLOORS. 
: FREEHOLD. 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE 
Tastefully decorated and in first-rate order throughout. 
For Sale by Private Treaty or to be offered by Auction on February 28, 1949. 


Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers, MOORE & Co., Land Agents, Carshalton, 
Surrey. (Folio 5355/8) 





VACANT 











ALLSOP & CO. 


21 SOHO SQUARE, W.1. (GERrard 5847) 





PORTSCATHO, CORNWALL 
ATTRACTIVE MARINE RESIDENCE 


with grounds sloping down to seashore. 


Ground Floor: 3 reception 
rooms, sun room, kitchen, 
First Floor: 
8 bed-dressing rooms, 2 


bathrooms and 2 w.c.s. 


pantry, w.c. 


Central heating and main 
electric light. Garage. 
Outbuildings and grounds. 


in all about 914 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Full particulars from: ALLSOP & CO., 21 Soho Square, W.1. 


(GERrard 5847). 
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WHY SEAMLESS BOOTS 
ARE BEST ON EARTH 


Dunlop Seamless Boots are made by dipping in liquid 
latex. By this process a single skin of tremendous 
tensile strength and flexibility is formed. Both raw 
materials and finished boots are laboratory-tested to 
ensure miles of hard walking wear, and immunity 
from deterioration through storage. The result is a 
leakproof, light, long-lasting boot, with shock-absorbent 
reinforced sole, heel and vamp. 












DUNLOP 














How photography helps 


THE MIDLAND BANK 





TRANSATLANTIC 
LINK 


International business calls for high 
speed communications between con- 
tinents. For example the Midland 
Bank was asked to make available in 
Canada full details of a London 
capital issue within 3 days. It in- 
volved copying 24,000 bulky docu- 
ments and transporting the copies 
more than 3,000 miles. With the 
help of photography it was done 
with time to spare. The documents 
were copied on to ‘Kodak’ microfilm 
and compact reels of film carried by 
air from continent to continent. 





Can Micro-copying help you? WRITE TO 


KODAK 


DEPT. CL562 - RECORDAK DIVISION OF KODAK LIMITED 
ADELAIDE HOUSE - LONDON BRIDGE - LONDON - E.C.4 








Ccagjiv 





| BURNS 








COKE 

which is in 

plentiful 
supply 


Every 











FARMING FAMILY 
deserves an AGA... 


Regd. Trade Mark 
the cooker that saves so much 
on fuel it soon saves its cost! 





ITH all that fine new farm 

equipment outside the house, 
life inside should give improved 
comfort — or what’s the hard work 
for ? 

And what can equal an Aga for 
real comfort! Burning night and 
day, it is always ready to cook any- 
thing, bringing food to delicious 
perfection almost without attention. 
No fires to light — a warm kitchen 
at 4 a.m. or earlier! Re-fuelling 
only twice in 24 hours. It will 
keep meals hot, without spoiling. HERE is the Aga Model CB 
And you can have an Aga model Cooker and Water Heater, for 
that will also give generous supplies the medium-size family. Its 
of hot water at any time in the guaranteed maximum fuel con- 
bathroom or kitchen ! sumption per year is 34 tons — 

Priceless service, yes — yet the burning coke (which is in plentiful 
Aga really’costs you little. It has supply), or ‘‘ Phurnacite ”. Other 
pre-war quality but no purchase models are available and delivery 
tax. And your maximum yearly now takes less time. 
fuel consumption — guaranteed, 
mind you — is so low that your 
fuel bills are less, with savings that 
soon pay the cost over and over. 
The Aga is truly a sound investment ! 





Domestic models from £85 to £115 


Hire purchase terms available. 











For full information about the Aga, write to: 
Aga Heat Ltd., 33 Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.! 


(Proprietors ; ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD.) 








CONTINUOUS 
LOW BARN 


This is the Cloche we recommend 
for average all-round vegetable production 
especially where gardeners wish to keep to one type. 


DOUBLES OUTPUT 
SPEEDS UP CROPS 


This Low Barn is 
24” long, 22” wide, 
12” high. It will 
cover five rows 
of seedlings or 
a double row 
of lettuce with 
room for inter- 
crop of peas, 
onions or 
carrots. The 
Chase _ metal 
fittings enable ee 
you to regulate ventilation at a touch £3 ° 15 ° 0 
and remove a roof glass for access to Box deposit 10/- returnable. 
crops, without lifting or weakening the cloche. Quick despatch if you order early. 


MODERN ALL-GLASS GARDEN FRAME 


‘ The slender but sturdy framework of rustless aluminium 


3A}... alloy saves painting or puttying, affords no hide-out for 
x disease spoors or insects, cannot warp 
(AS or disintegrate, admits practically 100% 
Glip light and sun. Plants grow healthily 
Y Yy\itx without drawing. Sliding glass panes in 
roof and sides give perfect ventilat’on 
and immediate access to plants. The 
° Frame is easily erected and can be 
f Wm moved from site to siie without dismantling or 
OM a . difficulty. Base 4 ft. square. 
4 Ridge at’. tunaterehidiols, £6 ° 17 e 6 

Box deposit £1 each returnable. 

Fuller details of these and other Chase Products on request. 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION Ltd., 9, THE GRANGE, CHERTSEY 








getse” 








cH 





oF 






Pack of 10 
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EVERYONE HAS : 
SOMEONE WORTH SAVING FOR Don’t pull your socks up! 





INVEST IN NATIONAL SAVINGS BROADWAY SUSPENDERS 








































Issued by the National Savings Committee £2003 
In your own house- EGG BOXES DE-LUXE WITH DETACHABLE SORBO RUBBER INTERIOR 
e 
electy WEIGHT COMPLETE, 15 Ibs. 12 ozs. 
ate ce WEIGHT LESS SORBO SySfler feed your i. 
H Li f RUBBER INTERIOR Eggs will be safe. ae 
13 Ibs. 
0 m e I t e SORBO RUBBER EACH 
re: TOP PAD 
| _e£/= si Pree a Thick. Very strong enamelled 
: Steel Box, size 19” long, 
—e . 8” wide, 7?” deep. Speci- 
e ally made Sorbo Rubber 
‘ interior, Complete with 
lock and two keys. Two 
layers of 24, will take a 
Obtainable total of 48 eggs. 
from your {acwronnen’ for, the ote 
Local Stores care "a wena acings. 
or direct By removing some of the 
from us. Sorbo Rubber to suit re- 
quirements, these boxes 
could be used for other 
purposes, such as for 
valuable articles that 
need special protection. 
THE FINEST EGG BOX THAT HAS EVER BEEN DEVISED L— DELIVERY FROM sTOCK— Swinson’ 











DRY FLY 


Ww. HURLOCK Jnr. Lro 


HONE EMBENBROOK 40/ 





SHERRY 


) 


Frmoraree Maceo Tose a Co ive 
sonvon + ver 














DRY FLY SHERRY is now 


Po available in larger quantity. A 
e glass of this lovely sherry is a 


what is gracious welcome to your guests. 
= Regi j 
VE N T | L E THE Vaan 1» Agua From your own wine merchant 
ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Write for 
leaflet giving 
full particulars 


MANCHESTER or direct from :— 
ENGLAND 
FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 


HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS Wigmore Street, London, W.I. 


GNOME HOUSE, BLACKHORSE LANE 
LONDON, E.17. TEL: LARKSWOOD 1071 





New York Agents: 
Greig, Lawrence & Hoyt, Ltd. 
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Short-eating, sweet, 
tempting ! 
Weston’s Dainty Fare 










Such beguiling little biscuits! 
Their name aptly describes 
their nature, and anyone 
who can resist them must be _ 
very strong-minded indeed. 
Weston’s Dainty Fare are 
not really plentiful yet, but they 


who ask are most likely to receive. 





BISCUITS 





: ' | Assets exceed £54,000,000 


Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “ Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of 
what the future may hold for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or 
curtailed as desired. 


University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory 
and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh 
London : 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4 - 15a Pall Mall SW1 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 























A WORD TO THE 


Hard of Hearing 


Bares AMERICAN “ ACOUSTICON ””’ hearing aid 

famous the world over for its elegance of design 
and efficiency in performance, is now being manufactured 
in England. 

Testing and fitting to your individual requirements 
is carried out by skilled ‘“ Acousticon”’ consultants 
trained in the latest American clinical methods. Both 
you and they have to be fully satisfied that your hearing 
will be substantially improved before you can become 
an Acousticon owner. Even then you will be given a 


full week’s home trial free of cost. 


Aecousticon 


Widely recommended by leading Ear, Nose and Throat Hospitals and Specialists. 
Call at our Consulting Rooms, or Write 
GENERAL ACOUSTICS LIMITED, 122, Wigmore Street, London W.1. 
Telephone: WELbeck 0935. 
LONDON . NORWICH . MANCHESTER . GLASGOW 














THE PERSONAL TOUCH 
@ IN BANKING 
dy 


Veo 














The banking facilities developed over two 
centuries by Glyn, Mills & Co. are compre- 
hensive and world-wide. Our policy has 
always been to encourage personal contact 
with the principals of the organisations we 
serve, and to maintain the traditions of a 
private bank in the closest possible touch 
with the needs of its customers, their interests, 


and their ambitions. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
67 LOMBARD STREET - LONDON - E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 


Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited 
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Contemporary Setting 


A pleasing group of lounge furniture, 
combining the 


best features of the 


modern tradition . . . the bleached 
mahogany bookcase of simple design, 


gracefully harmonising with the functional 


lines of the chairs and settee. 
Furnishing Galleries, Third Floor. 


1849 
HARRODS LTD 


SLOane 1234 








1949 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE SW1 
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Pearl Freeman 


MRS. R. H. R. MOODIE 


Mrs. R. H. R. Moodie, the elder daughter of Major-General Sir John Laurie and Lady Laurie, of Maxwelton, 
Moniaive, Dumfriesshire, was recently married to Commander Robin Henry Ramsay Moodie, R.N. (Retd), of 
Fraserford, Dunscore, Dumfriesshire, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay Moodie, of Ghyll Manor, Rusper, Sussex 
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MORE DEPARTMENTAL DEMANDS 


VIDENCE that the chief headaches of the 
E; preservers of agriculture and amenities 

are likely to arise, in the new planning 
conditions, for the most part from Whitehall, 
from statutory undertakers, and from the newly 
constituted public corporations, comes from 
both in and out of the National Park areas. The 
proposal of the British Electricity Authority to 
erect power stations at Aberglaslyn and Nant 
Ffrancon is the subject of many protests at the 
desecration of the Snowdon area where, in the 
words of Mr. R. L. G. Irving, “‘it is still possible 
to find places where grandeur of mountain form 
is combined with a complete absence of attempts 
to commercialise and dominate nature; nobly 
built sanctuaries where man has not yet attemp- 
ted to deface the walls.” The Electricity 
Authority’s further application to build a new 
generating station at Hill Wootton, between 
Kenilworth and Warwick, has now apparently 
been withdrawn with the admission that it was 
“‘premature,’’ since a new station in the area 
would not be required until after 1955. 

This admission carries with it, unfor- 
tunately, a disquieting disclosure of the attitude 
of the British Electricity Authority (and other 
such corporations, presumably) to the selection 
of sites for their power stations, or other 
developments which might deface a particularly 
beautiful landscape. A power station at Hill 
Wootton is no part of any definite plan, the 
Public Relations Officer explains. The B.E.A. 
must investigate prospective sites years ahead 
of development. Whether testing public reaction 
by a tentative application to the planning auth- 
ority is part of the technique he does not say. 
Neither does he mention an earlier letter from 
his Divisional Controller stating that after a 
detailed survey of alternative sites, Hill Wootton 
has been selected as ‘‘ the only suitable site’. 
We should have thought sites like Hill Wootton 
could have been ruled out without any form of 
enquiry on the common ground that over- 
riding public claims to preserve the integrity of 
the landscape were obvious to all. But this is 
not how the official mind works. From the 
technical point of view it is necessary to have 
a river close at hand, and this “very seriously 
limits the choice of sites.” It means that in the 
coming years adequate provision of electricity 
“cannot be made without some encroachment 
on riverside scenery.’”’ Does it really mean this? 
Not every reach of every river, unfortunately, 
provides scenery which it would be a scandal to 
disfigure. But once the inevitable ‘“‘encroach- 
ment”’ is taken for granted, the remedy seems 
obvious. All concerned must be taught to adopt 
a more realistic approach; there must be a 
change of heart on the part of the public. In 
place ot “misunderstanding, uninformed criti- 
cism and groundless accusations of vandalism,” 
what is wanted is willing co-operation with the 
engineers “‘in their constant endeavour to 
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provide power requirements with minimum 
interference with other amenities, ”’ a 
high-sounding phrase which seems somewhat 
meaningless in the context. 

A tacit assumption that considerations of 
amenity would naturally be the last on the list 
is not confined to public. corporations. The 
B.E.A. points out the safeguards afforded by 
the statutory obligation to consult the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning before beginning 
development at any specific site. Confidence in 
this safeguard would be greatly increased if 
there were more sign of an attitude on the part 
of the Ministry towards other Departments 
which would make it preposterous for any 
Ministry or Corporation even to think of sug- 
gesting to the Minister the erection of a power 
station at Hill Wootton. As it is, one may 
well ask what real power of veto the Minister 
possesses in his own administrative domain if 
only the adversary is sufficiently powerful and 


BABA PANS 


SONNET 

KEEP a secret hidden in my heart: 

I have fallen in love for ever, at first sight, 
A hurt past hope, which I must not impart, 
And she, the cause, has never known my plight. 
I shall have passed her close yet not in sight, 
Still at her side and yet, alas! apart; 
I shall have lived my portion from the start 
Afraid to ask and unrewarded quite. 
And, though the Lord has made her sweet and 

kind, 
She'll go her way regardless, deaf and blind 
To all this sighing love on either hand, 
And, gravely true to sober duty’s call, 
Will vead these lines, where she is all in all, 
And say “Who is she?” and not understand. 
DuDLEyY G. DaAvIEs. 
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pertinacious. We note that the Admiralty 
and Air Ministry demands for gunnery and 
bombing ranges on the West Sussex coast have 
now been accepted—subject, as usual, to 
“restrictions now proposed.’’ The War Depart- 
ment is meanwhile applying for further training 
ground in the Rufford Park area, and the atti- 
tude disclosed by the Admiralty towards the 
defacement of Herstmonceux does not suggest 
any eagerness to admit the just claims of 
amenity. 


KNOWSLEY AND THE PUBLIC 


—ionigsed DERBY’S announcement that his 
home will be opened three days a week, on 
payment of something towards its upkeep, 
ranges Knowsley with Penshurst, Hatfield, 
Chatsworth, Warwick Castle, Stoneleigh Abbey, 
and other great historic places which their 
proprietors have decided to share with the public 
directly instead of through the medium of the 
National Trust. That the Trust should have 
been bequeathed Lytes Cary, the lovely Somer- 
set manor house which figured for several weeks 
in COUNTRY LIFE two years agu, is of course 
entirely appropriate. Knowsley has belonged to 
the Stanleys since the 14th century. It was so 
wrecked in the Civil War that most of it had to 
be rebuilt afterwards, though ‘‘the King’s 
Chambers” survive which were traditionally 
erected by the Ist Earl to receive Henry VII. 
The rest is built of the local red brick and stone, 
in William and Mary style, with one front over 
400 ft. long. The many fine panelled rooms 
contain an important collection of pictures, 
including Rembrandt’s Belshazzar’s Feast, two 
by Franz Hals, Vandykes, a Hogarth, superb 
Romneys, Canalettos, and family sporting pic- 
tures. Two points need stressing in this con- 
nection and with the Special Committee on 
country houses which is now sitting. If it is 
recognised as desirable that great houses should 
continue to be lived in and maintained by their 
hereditary possessors and not become a charge 
directly or indirectly on the State, the contribu- 
tion made to upkeep by visitors must be 
accepted as coming under Schedule A for taxa- 
tion purposes, and be set off against expenses of 
maintenance. The other point is raised by the 
Duke of Marlborough, who has stated that he 
will have to close Blenheim Park unless the 
damage and intrusions by hooligans—among 
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them university undergraduates—ceases; unless, 
in fact, the public return the courtesy extended 
to them by admission to people’s homes. 


GUARDIANSHIP OF CATHEDRALS 

HE feelings of disquiet expressed in the 

article on the care of cathedrals which we 
published in our issue of January 14 are shared 
by a great many people who would hesitate to 
support any proposal to transfer to the State the 
guardianship of our great medieval churches. 
One of the suggestions made by our contributor 
was that some authoritative body should be 
empowered to consider all proposed designs for 
alterations or additions to cathedrals, and that 
it might well take the form of a Special Cathe- 
drals Sub-Committee of the Fine Art Com- 
mission. In a letter, which we publish this 
week, Dr. Cranage asks why the task should not 
be performed by the Central Council for the 
Care of Churches. As the co-ordinating and 
advisory council of the diocesan committees, the 
Central Council performs a valuable service, but 
it has.no authority over cathedral churches, 
although its advice, as Dr. Cranage points out, 
is in fact often sought by deans and chapters. 
The doubt arises, however, whether the standing 
committee of the Council as at present consti- 
tuted is not too large and too closely identified 
with the diocesan committees to provide the 
small but authoritative body that is needed. It 
would obviously be wrong for architects whose 
proposals are under consideration to serve on 
the committee. Moreover, the decisions of a 
large committee are apt to take the form of a 
weak compromise cloaking disagreement. Dupli- 
cation should be avoided: at present there is a 
danger of conflicting advice when the Fine Art 
Commission is consulted as well as the Central 
Council. What is wanted is an ad hoc body 
specially constituted to advise on all proposed 
measures affecting cathedral churches, and con- 
sultation, we think, should be made obligatory. 


OH! LISTEN TO THE MUSICIANS! 

HERE is surely some danger lest we grow 

altogether too refined in our language, and 
too much afraid of calling things and people by 
their old, obvious and, as was once thought, 
honourable names. It seems that the band boys 
of the Royal Navy and the Royal Marines must 
now join the rat-catchers and the charwomen 
and all the others whose dignity is affronted or 
supposed to be affronted by the titles they have 
borne so long. We must in future “‘ gentle their 
condition” by calling them boy musicians. It is 
clearly not the term ‘“‘boy”’ that is objected to 
as reflecting on their callow youth, since it is 
retained; it must therefore be ‘‘band’’ that is 
deemed unworthy. Yet what in the world is the 
matter with this good old word? We have been 
brought up to believe that ‘‘We few, we happy 
few, we band of brothers’”’ was a rather notably 
fine line. Clearly we were wrong in feeling that 
thrill. When we rush to the window, as we all 
do, at the throbbing of the big drum, it is the 
band that fills us with excitement. We never 
at such a moment exclaim ‘‘Oh! listen to the 
musicians, how merrily they play!” and it is 
much to be hoped that we never shall. However, 
they might have been called juvenile musicians; 
so we must be grateful for small mercies. 


CRIMSON LAKE 


F we could turn back the clock to the time of 

our childhood, and take a vote as to the 
favourite paint in our paint boxes, there could 
be but little doubt which would come out at the 
head of the poll. Crimson lake, alike in the 
beauty of its name, and in the opulence and 
splendour of its colour, was not to be equalled, 
still less surpassed. It was the kind of paint 
with which to use as little water as possible in 
the brush, so as to produce a fine glossy quality. 
It was the favourite hue for the uniform of 
imaginary soldiers. Therefore a great many 
grown-up children must have been pleased to 
learn that the Railway Executive largely share 
their views, since they have decided that main 
line corridor coaches are to be crimson lake with 
cream panels, while local trains will be purely 
crimson lake. Moreover, both road motor 
vehicles and horse-drawn parcels vans will be 
decked out in the same noble colour. 
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A 
CoOUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 

By 


Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


N the autumn of the year that is past one of 
I the many bright spots of a fruitful season was 
an extraordinarily heavy crop of filberts and 
Kentish cobs on a couple of trees that I planted 
twelve years ago, and since this type of nut 
is inclined to dry out toa shrivelled morsel when 
it is required to play its part with a glass of port 
at Christmas, I made enquiries of a filbert 
expert as to the correct procedure for keeping 
it in good condition. I was told to sink a 12-inch 
drain pipe in the garden, put a 2-inch layer of 
salt at the bottom, fill up with nuts, place 
another layer of salt at the top, fit a cover over 
the pipe and on Christmas Eve I should be able 
to disinter a store of aristocratic nuts worth 6s. 
a pound in an ordinary neighbourhood and 
possibly 8s. in a really verminous area where 
Tories and other idle rich abound. I asked 
what part the salt played in the proceedings, and 
was told that it was to be placed there partly 
to maintain the right degree of moisture and 
partly to ensure that no vermin of any sort got 


into the store. 


* * 
* 


ACQUIRED the drain pipe, which was one 
that was left behind in 1941 when it was 
proposed to make a permanency of a 
temporary anti-aircraft post on my land, and 
according to time-honoured custom changed 
their minds about the choice of site the day 
after work started. I sank this in the ground 
to the whole of its 3-feet length, and carried out 
instructions exactly as ordered. From time to 
time I lifted off the cover to see how my store 
was faring, and a few days before Christmas dis- 
interred four gallons of empty nutshells every 
one of which had a clean-cut hole in it. The 
work hai been carried out very secretly, since 
there was not a trace of a rodent invasion 
through the top layer of salt, and the field mice 
which had been drawing their rations from my 
store for three very well-fed months had bur- 
rowed up through the bottom. In these days, 
when unfinished jobs and scamped work are a 
feature of the life we lead, it was remarkable 
to come across an undertaking that had really 
been carried out efficiently, for not one nut 
among the many hundreds had been overlooked. 
The situation, however, is not quite hope- 

less so far as nuts are concerned, since I had 
another four gallons of them which I did not 
put in a drain pipe because the anti-aircraft 
people had left me only onc, and these filberts 
and cobs I placed in an old tin in a brick 
damp-proof shed I built some time ago for the 
storage of onions and other things that require 
a dry atmosphere. This shed immediately after 
construction afforded proof that, so far from 
keeping out the damp, it manufactured it ona 
most generous scale, refusing to allow it to 
escape, and the nuts, which revelled in the 
moisture-laden atmosphere, are as the result in 


perfect condition. 
* * 


* 

I AM grateful to the wyiter of the column on 

the Estate Market page of CountTRY LIFE 
for his attempts to elucidate some of the thou- 
sand and one mysteries of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, since after reading a few of the 
situations that are developing from day to day 
as the result of the development charge I obtain 
the mysterious topsy-turvy feeling that I ex- 
perienced in the days of my youth when first 
I read Alice in Wonderland. I have to pinch 
myself to make quite certain that I am still on 
the earth in this democratic year of 1949, and 
not standing with Alice holding my hand while 
the caterpillar smoking his hookah on the giant 
mushroom endeavours to answer some leading 
questions about everyday affairs in the extra- 





H. S. Bullock 


WHAT? NO BONES? 


ordinary world that Lewis Carroll created. The 
amazing part about it all is that an Act that 
has turned the whole of the British Isles (Eire 
alone excluded) into a blend of wonderland and 
the wrong side of the looking-glass should have 
been rushed through Parliament without any 
attempt to debate and obtain elucidation of its 
extraordinary ramifications. However, I suppose 
the explanation of this is that no one understood 
a word of it, least of all the planners who drew it 
up. 
* * 

HEN first I read about the Act in my 

newspaper I heaved a sigh of relief because, 
so far as I could see, it did not affect me in any 
way, but now, in common with about a million 
small householders, I find it does concern me, 
since twenty-five years ago I bought 5 acres of 
land adjoining the New Forest at £80 an acre 
and built a small house on it. From an agricul- 
tural point of view this plot, being heather- 
grown moorland, has practically no value at all, 
but owing to its unique situation it was probably 
worth about £150 an acre before the Act came 
into force. 

The increase in value, I must add, was 
not due in any way to development of the 
area in the sense that the word “‘development”’ 
is now used, but solely because public taste has 
been changing of recent years and there is a 
growing demand for houses in such positions. If 
anyone is responsible for the development value 
it must have been William I, who took steps to 
see that there should be no “‘conurbanisation”’ 
of the district some 900 years ago. 


*” * 
+ 


HEN I called at the local estate agents to 

make some enquiries about the action I 
should take, I was shown into the office of the 
recently-enrolled specialist who is endeavouring 
to deal with the matter, and I could just see the 
outline of his horn-rimmed spectacles over the 
pile of documents, deeds, maps and forms with 
which his desk was littered. After endeavouring 
with scant success to explain the situation to me 
he handed me a yellow form of 8 foolscap pages 
on which were inscribed no fewer than 70 ques- 
tions, only three or four of which there is the 
remotest possibility of my answering with any 
degree of accuracy. 

Now, if this is the situation that has 
developed in our sleepy little corner of England 
(and every agent’s and solicitor’s office in the 
small town is similarly inundated) it is obvious 
that the existing staff of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning and the Central Land 
Board cannot possibly deal with one-tenth of 
the cases that have arisen and will continue to 
arise. Even if the British Isles is combed out 


for men with the special qualifications required, 
it will probably be found that the numbers 
obtained will still be quite inadequate. 
* * * 
N some recent Notes, when commenting on the 
number of southern Irishmen who served 
in the Royal Army Medical Corps about the 
time of the first world war, I estimated that they 
represented some 45 per cent. of the total of the 
commissioned ranks, and as the result of this I 
have had two letters from readers of CoUNTRY 
LIFE who disagree with my statistics. One 
retired officer states that I have grossly under- 
estimated the figure, since his impression is that 
the percentage of Irishmen in the corps was very 
much nearer 90 per cent., and another corres- 
pondent, who always writes to me more in 
anger than in sorrow when he suspects me of 
lauding the Scots, or saying a good word for the 
Irish while ignoring the undoubted charms and 
outstanding qualities of the English, states that 
my statistics are utterly wrong. He quotes 
official figures to prove that the English 
casualties of the first world war were 86 per 
cent. of the total, but I cannot see what connec- 
tion there is between the actual casualties 
sustained by all ranks of the three Services and 
the commissioned officers serving in a non- 
combatant corps. F 
The only thing that surprises me about the 
two letters is that there should be any 
people in existence to-day who take the 
slightest notice of statistics of any kind, or who 
accept even one numeral in those issued daily by 
our competent officials, when all of them go to 
prove what a far happier, well-fed and well- 
housed life we lead to-day compared with that 
experienced by the unfortunate creatures who 
just managed to survive the first world war. Mr 
Strachey has recently told me that I eat 70 Ib. 
of meat during the year, and, as one amateur 
statistician to another, I wish he would tell me 
how he arrived at the figure seeing that my 
rationed allowance is about 34 lb. a week, which 
incidentally is about one-fifth of the amount I 
had in the starving days after 1918. When Iam 
told, as constantly I am, of how I suffered in 
those grim years I think I must be the hero of 
a short story I read recently who died but did 
not know it. This would seem to be the only 
possible explanation of my complete and utter 
ignorance of the miserable state of affairs which 
pertained before thisGovernment came to power. 


* * 
* 


MONG the few food-stuffs that are beginning 

to trickle back to our shops after an 
absence of several years are lentils, which I do 
not think arouse much enthusiasm in this 
country, though we are told that Esau sold his 
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birthright to Jacob for a dish of them. Possibly 
the scant attention that is paid to the lentil in 
England is due to the fact that on the rare occa- 
sions when it figures at a meal it is usually 
served plain, boiled as a vegetable and it is then 
almost tasteless. The Egyptian fellah, and 
the Palestinian Arab to a certain extent, regard 
the lentil as their staple dish, and their method 
of cooking it, which is probably the same as that 
employed by Jacob when he tempted Esau, 
results in a thick and most flavoursome soup, 
which frequently constitutes the main meal of 
their day. Every Berberine cook in the land 
(and all the professional cooks in Egypt are 
Berberines) can make this soup to perfection, 
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is 


and the result is so attractive but so very satis- 
fying that it is not recommended as the first 
dish of a full course dinner. In these days of 
austerity, however, when there is next to nothing 
for dinner, it is highly desirable. 

For the benefit of those who do not know 
how to make adaz (lentil) soup, here is the recipe 
of our Berberine cook, of whom I have the hap- 
piest memories, and who in the fourteen years 
of his service never failed us in anything. Boil 
two teacupfuls of lentils in one pint of salted 
water until they are soft. Put the result through 
a sieve, and if the result is thicker than required 
add a little water, but if too liquid thicken with 
cornflour. When ready to serve stir in some 


A LAKELAND DAY 


WAS staying in Rosthwaite, one of the 
I charming villages in Borrowdale, and the 

weather was bad. It had been a poor sum- 
mer which was very disappointing after the fine 
and sunny spring. The wind now seemed to be 
set in the south-west, a rainy quarter in the 
English Lakes, and when I arrived at the 
Scawfell Hotel there had «ot been a bright day 
for a month. The younger guests went out on 
the fells every day and usually returned with 
the same unhappy tale; no views from the 
misty tops. The older visitors sat about and 
read every paragraph in the morning papers, 
then discussed the political situation almost 
threadbare, and finally turned to books for 
consolation. 

I had promised to guide some friends over 
the Climbers’ Track on Great Gable, show them 


up one of the Napes Ridges to Westmorland 
Crags and the summit. This expedition had 
been planned for a sunny day, but we eventually 
did the climb under a leaden sky, when the only 
saving feature was the clear panorama from the 
cairn. Istayed on for another dayand fortunately 
the sky showed signs of clearing after breakfast, 
so I embarked upon a walk I had not done for 
twenty years; Langstrath and the Stake, Black 
Crags, Rossett Pike, Esk Hause and back over 
Glaramara. 

Langstrath is a long and lonely valley that 
runs parallel with the Sty : it commences just 
beyond the tiny hamlet of Stonethwaite and 
peters out at the foot of Esk Pike. Most walkers 
enter its lofty portals by way of this village, 
but I followed the stream from Rosthwaite and 
reached it by crossing the bridge over Greenup 


the Needle and the Sphinx, and then take them#& Gill : it was erected some years ago as a memorial 


MORNING IN BORROWDALE AS SEEN FROM THE WATENDLATH TRACK. The cottages 
on the floor of the valley 
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well fried onions and add small crotitons of fried 
bread (these adjuncts are essential since with- 
out them the soup is flavourless). 

This quantity is sufficient for two people, 
and after they have consumed the whole of it 
they may take a brighter view of the size of 
the weekly joint. The drawback to this recipe, 
however, is that the fried onions and the fried 
bread involve the use of that extremely rare com- 
modity, fat, so perhaps my information will 
be of value only to those who are so good at 
office work that they can manage to keep a 
domestic pig, or happen to have served in 
the same Home Guard platoon as the local 
butcher. 


Written and Illustrated 
by W. A. POUCHER 


to a young man who lost his life there under 
tragic circumstances. There are some fine 
cataracts near by in Langstrath Beck and after 
the persistent rains the waterplay was most 
attractive. I passed them to join the well-worn 
track which comes over the footbridge spanning 
a ravine at the foot of frowning Eagle Crag. 

By this time the sun was out and the clouds 
were thinning rapidly. The soft autumn light 
painted the slopes of the enclosing hills in glow- 
ing colours and the stream glittered brightly 
here and there as it rippled quietly over its 
stony bed. About a mile ahead there is a sur- 
prising stretch where it enters a deep gorge by 
a fall and flows slowly through it to reveal 
clearly its vertical rock walls and bottom. 
Known as the Olympian Pool, it makes an 
excellent place for a bathe on a hot day. 

Langstrath is not richly wooded and the 


> 





of Rosthwaite nestle among the trees 
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LOOKING UP LANGSTRATH. This is the first viewpoint revealing the valley: it is just beyond the bridge over Langstrath Beck and 
shows Bow Fell on the horizon. The slopes of Glaramara are on the right 


THE LAST TREE IN THE DALE. Esk Pike and Allen Crags crown the skyline; Esk Hause is to the right of the dip between them 
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section below Sergeant’s Crag and Bull Crag is 
rather bare, but there are a few isolated ash 
trees near the Foot of Stake and the last of them 
makes a forlorn picture with the shattered face 
of Esk Pike in the distant background. Here 
the track leaves the floor of the valley, crosses 
a conspicuous white bridge, and then mounts 
the slopes of the hill beside a tumbling beck. The 
walking is not arduous for those who take their 
time, and when the angle eases off the cairn on 
the summit of the pass appears on the skyline. 

On this last stretch I encountered a few 
hikers coming from Langdale, and their cheery 
smile matched the sunny day, perhaps the first 
of their holiday. The scene revealed from this 
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BOW FELL FROM THE STAKE 


pass is not one of the finest in Lakeland because 
the hills enclosing it are all grassy and smooth, 
and it thus lacks the wilder aspect of the grander 
rocky defiles. However, there is a fine prospect 
to the south-west where Bow Fell crowns the 
serrated skyline; the Crinkles trail away to the 
left and merge finally with the hills about 
Coniston. 

Walkers who intend to return to Borrow- 
dale have three courses open to them. They 
may ascend the Langdale Pikes and go back 
over High Raise and Greenup; they may return 
the way they came; or they may take a rather 
indistinct grassy path to the south-west that 
joins the stony track from Rossett Gill at Angle 
Tarn, and return by Esk Hause and any of the 
ways beyond it. All these routes disclose lovely 
views and there is nothing much to choose 
between them. But those who wish to enjoy 
new and striking vistas of Mickleden, hemmed 
in on the left by the steep rocky buttress of 
Pike o’ Stickle and on the right by the precipi- 
tous front of Bow Fell, should follow the last 
course round Langdale Combe and then leave 
the path for the crest of the ridge. Some may 
be deterred from this alternative by the out- 
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crops of rock on Black Crags, but there is 
nothing dangerous or difficult about them and, 
in fact, they may be circumvented if desired. 
On this occasion I followed this course and 
the changing scene to the south-east was one of 
great beauty. Its central focus is Pike o’ Stickle, 
which falls at a steep angle and is split by a con- 
spicuous gully. The riven precipices of Gimmer 
Crag, beloved by the rock climber, soon appear 
beyond it, and then both of them are crowned 
finally by the horizontal summit ridge of Harri- 
son Stickle. A short stretch of Windermere 


glitters in the far distance beyond the patterned 
floor of Mickleden below, and to the right of it 
the conical Pike o’ Blisco leads the eye to the 
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It is here that the Gable is first disclosed 
and on this occasion it looked majestic in the 
late afternoon light that cast a deep shadow into 
Aaron Slack, the deep rift on its right. A few 
walkers arrived while I sat on the cairn; some of 
them took out map and compass to identify the 
conspicious hills and dales, but most of them 
passed in silence and did not even pause in their 
wanderings to admire the spendid prospect ! 

Continuing my walk I circled round the 
northern flanks of Allen Crags because there is 
a shelf below the summit which always attracts 
me : it bosoms several exquisite tarns that are 
fringed with stooks of rock and bright yellow 
grass. I then joined the well-cairned track and 








PASS. Note the moraine heaps in the middle distance and Black Crags above them 


Coniston Fells, which still farther to the right 
merge with the Crinkles and Bow Fell. 

The crest of this broad ridge bumps up and 
down, and some of its hollows cradle delightful 
little tarns. On looking across them Esk Pike 
and Great End rise in the background and the 
skyline sweeps round to the right over Allen 
Crags and the undulations of Glaramara, both of 
which enclose Langstrath on the west. On 
passing Black Crags it is well worth while to 
scramble over the maze of boulders to attain the 
cairn on the isolated top of Rossett Pike, for it 
stands like a forlorn sentinel guarding Rossett 
Gill and the well-known track rising beside it to 
Angle Tarn; its western front is nearly vertical. 

On leaving this top I walked down to the 
tarn, which was in deep shadow and looked 
black and forbidding in its wild rock setting, 
when I climbed the stony track to emerge later 
upon the vast solitude of Esk Hause where there 
is now no guide post. This is unfortunate because 
the cairn might well be mistaken in mist for 
that to the east of it overlooking Angle Tarn, 
which could be very confusing to the pedestrian 
unfamiliar with the landmarks on this lonely 
spot. 


trod the seemingly endless ups and downs of 
the ridge in the direction of Glaramara. At its 
lowest point there are two more lovely tarns 
lying side by side and the most easterly one is 
enclosed by broken rocks above which peeps the 
thimble-like summit of Pike o’ Stickle. 

I never know how many undulations there 
are before the many cairns on Glaramara are 
attained, and as I breasted the last rise I was 
joyfully anticipating the superlative view they 
disclose of Borrowdale far below, which leads 
the eye to the glimmering surface of Derwent- 
water and the noble form of Skiddaw beyond it. 

However, I have always been unfortunate 
with the weather on this mountain and the 
present occasion proved to be no exception; for 
as I neared the lofty summit the mist came down 
to blot out the scene. I waited for some time 
hopefully, but conditions deteriorated still 
further, and I wandered down the boggy path 
to Thornthwaite Fell. Lower down I walked 
beside the chattering stream of Combe Gill, 
which playfully reminded me that I ought to 
be satisfied with the long hours of sunshine I had 
experienced on this exhilarating day on the 
Lakeland Fells. 
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CHANGES ON THE 


SOUTH BANK 


London landmarks some of which are 
disappearing to make way for the 1951 
Exhibition 


THE SHOT TOWER AND THE CENTURY- 

OLD ELM ON THE SITE OF MR. 

PEACHE’S THAMES-SIDE GARDEN OFF 

BELVEDERE ROAD. These are to be 

preserved, but the lead works of which 

the shot tower was an essential unit have 
been moved elsewhere 


RAILINGS OUTSIDE MR. PEACHE’S 
HOUSE IN BELVEDERE ROAD 


a) 


(Right) THE SOUTH FORESHORE - OF 

THE THAMES AT HUNGERFORD 

BRIDGE, WHERE THE NEW EMBANK- 
MENT IS BEING BUILT 


Photographs by B. and N. Westwood 
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THE MAJESTIC CLASSICAL GATEWAY TO THE LION BREWERY 


(Right) THE LION ON 
THE ROOF OF THE 
LION BREWERY, 
SEEN THROUGH 
THE SCAFFOLDING 
ERECTED FOR 
TAKING IT DOWN. 


The King expressed a 
wish that this lion and 
another which stood 
over the entrance 
should be preserved. It 
is to be set up in a gar- 
den’ on the Exhibition 
site 
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WINE COASTERS AND BEER WAGONS 





By MARGARET JOURDAIN 


1—THE “RAILWAY” USED IN THE TRANSIT OF 
BACCHUS IN THE SENIOR COMMON ROOM AT 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD 


N England during the Georgian age, pre-occupied with the 
I pleasures of convivial drinking, the furniture of the dining- 

room was carefully considered. Among the specialised vari- 
eties of table developed about the middle years of the 18th 
century was one designed for comfort during a protracted sit- 
ting. The earliest instance of such a specialised form is re- 
corded in the inventory (1746-52) of the House of Howth, 
where a round mahogany drinking-table is listed. Tables 
of horseshoe form were especially suitable for drinking by the 
fire, and in The Cabinet-maker’s Book of Prices a design (dated 
1793) is given of a ‘“‘gentleman’s social table,” with top 
“turned to receive the bottom of a tin or copper cylinder, and 
cut to receive five tin bottle cases.”” In Gillow’s Cost Books 
for 1801 a horseshoe-shaped drinking-table is illustrated, and 
inset in the table are two japanned ice pails. 

A full description of the tables is given by a writer in 
1846. They are, it is said, ‘chiefly used by gentlemen after 
the ladies have retired to the drawing-room.”’ The table is then 
placed in front of the fire, with its convex side outwards, and 
the guests sit round the fire with their feet to the fire. It hasa 
triangular frame which works on a centre, the broad end of the 
triangle sliding in a groove on rollers, so as to admit of the 
decanters being moved from side to side with ease. There are 
horseshoe tables for the same purpose of a similar description, 
but without the moving bottle-stand. The top of these tables is 
about eighteen inches broad, and not more than half an inch 
thick; the legs are slender and tapering, in order not only to 


(Left) 2—DOUBLE DECANTER STAND ON WHEELS 

AT STRATFIELD SAYE HOUSE. Made by Thomason in 

1828 and mounted with medals commemorating victories by 
Wellington 


* 





3.—PUSHER AND CROOK FOR MOVING BOTTLES AT ALL SOULS, OXFORD. PRESENTED TO THE COMMON 
ROOM IN 1839 
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‘ive an elegant appearance but to render the tables light and easily moved 
rom, or nearer to, the fire. 

In the table at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, which is of a horseshoe 
form, fitted with two japanned metal coasters sliding in a well, the 
pedestal supports are massive. The platform for coasters is independent 
f the table in the wooden ‘‘railway”’ in the Fellows’ common room at 
Magdalen College, Oxford (Fig. 1). The platform carries two small wheeled 
coasters or trucks, which make the gentle descent on an inclined plane 
carrying the decanters across the fireplace from one table to another. 

“A device for moving bottles about the tables is preserved in the com- 
mon room at All Souls, Oxford (Fig. 3). The ‘“‘ pusher,’’ which has a cres- 
cent-shaped terminal, is adapted for sending the bottle away, and the 
“crook”’ for pulling itin. They were presented to the common room in 1839. 

The coaster (or bottle-slider, as it was called in the 18th century) was the 
usual method of moving the bottle on the dinner-table, ‘“‘to obviate the 
necessity of guests at table rising from their seats.’’ Madame de Bocage, writ- 


4.—BEER WAGON PAINTED WITH THE 
NAMES OF WELLINGTON’S VICTORIES. 
AT STRATFIELD SAYE HOUSE 


ing from England in 1750, describes “the little 
round vessels called sliders’’ which carried bot- 
tles round the table after the cloth was removed 
for dessert, as if it were a novelty to her French 
correspondent. This ritual is recorded by foreign 
visitors down to the age of Queen Victoria. 
Prince Piickler-Muskau, in his tour of England 
and France in 1828-29, spoke of decanters on 
stands, or ‘‘in a little silver waggon on wheels”’ 
circulating on English dinner-tables, and making 
a circuit ‘‘from the master of the house to his 
neighbour on the left, and so on.” 

A silver bottle-stand by Augustin Courtauld 
(1723-24), in the Farrer Collection, is of great 
rarity. It is a bowl of oval form, with a narrow 
band of ornament consisting of palmettes and 
foliated scrolls, delicately engraved and chased. 
The ordinary varieties of coasters and decanter 
stands, which made their appearance in the 
reign of George III, take the form of a tray fitted 
with a protective rim, and were made in wood, 
or papier maché; a wooden base is often 
fitted with a silver or Sheffield-plated rim. The 
base was covered on the under-side with baize. 
A silver example of 1773 is illustrated in Fig. 5. 
These coasters were not made in sufficient num- 
ber in Sheffield plate to be included in the list 
of the year 1774, but towards the year 1800 
“their production had increased to enormous 





6.—BEER COASTER WITH PEWTER JUG, MUGS AND CUPS AT PORT ELIOT 
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5.—SILVER WINE COASTER, PIERCED AND ENGRAVED, 
1773 
numbers,” and the advent of ornate heavily cut crystal decanters 


corresponded in date with an increase in the solid designs of coasters, 

Another form of coaster in silver or Sheffield plate was a small truck 
or stand on wheels, fitted with a handle or shaft. Bottle stands on 
wheels were made as early as 1790, but a coaster on wheels is described 
in Thomason’s Memoirs as made by him in answer to a demand from 
George IV. In Thomason’s words, ‘‘ Lord Rolle called upon me at my 
establishment (in Birmingham) and said that he had dined with His 
Majesty George IV, and that His Majesty was pleased to remark that 
he regretted that his noble guests who sat on either side of him were 
constrained to rise from their seats to pass the wine.’’ Lord Rolle 
asked Thomason to invent a device to obviate this inconvenience. 
Thomason suggested that wheeled stands would meet the difficulty, 
and as he held the dies of medals commemorating the victories over 
Napoleon ‘‘from the landing in Portugal to the capture of Paris and the 
settling of Napoleon on St. Helena,’”’ he placed these medals round the 
perpendicular sides of a pair of silver-gilt bottle-stands with ‘‘beautifully 
ornamented wheels.’’ George IV ‘approved of the thought,” and some 
time afterwards presented these stands to the Duke of Wellington. 
They are now at Stratfield Saye. Each stand carries two cut-glass 
decanters (Fig. 2). 

Another type of wheeled stand for barrels, jugs or jacks, was used 
for the convenient circulation of beer. In some examples the stand is 
waisted to take the jug or barrel at one end and the drinking cups at the 
other. An example at Port Eliot (Fig. 6) still has its complement of 
pewter vessels—jug, mugs and cups. A number of beer wagons’ have 
survived, both of the smaller type for use on the table and of the 
larger examples taking the form of floor trolleys. At Levens Hall there 
is a wagon where the barrel rests upon a stand with solid wooden 
wheels. At Staunton Harold the stand is gaily painted with the Shirley 
livery colours, blue and gold. A stand at Woburn, which is figured in 
Black Jacks and Leather Bottles, rests on a square base on which are four 
inscriptions: Be Merry and Wise, Avoid all Disputes, Repeat no old 
Grievances, and Live in Friendship. The example from Stratfield Saye 
House (Fig. 4) is painted with the Duke of Wellington’s victories : 
Busaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, Salamanca, etc., and centres on ‘‘Waterloo” 
above a ducal coronet. A rather similar beer wagon painted with the 


crest of the Greaves family was illustrated in Country LIFE on 
November 12 of last year (page 990). 
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SWALLOWS AND 
MARTINS IN FLIGHT 


Written and Illustrated by 
ERIC HOSKING and CYRIL NEWBERRY 


unique opportunity, for, as may be seen in the photographs, it was built 
under the corner of a trap-door which, being readily opened, permitted 
observation right into the nest and enabled us to obtain what we believe 
to be the first photographs of a pair of house-martins roosting on the 
nest (Fig. 2). Moreover, the birds’ flight up to the nest proved most inter- 
esting; Fig. 3 shows a remarkable forward attitude of the wings as they 
reach the end of the downward stroke. The flexibility of the wings is also. 
well illustrated by another picture where, on arrival at the nest, a bird has 
pressed heavily with a wing-tip against a beam (Fig. 4). 

Two other remarkable attitudes were recorded as the bird left the 
nest. In one case it has launched itself over the side and is dropping 
vertically, head first (Fig. 5). During this dive the wings are not closed as 
might have been expected, but, at the instant the picture was taken were 
actually stretched to their full height, so that they appear almost to 
meet above the bird’s back. It was difficult to follow visually the whole 
movement, but it seems that this wing position was the preliminary to a 
powerful downward sweep that took the bird out of the dive and into 
a more normal flight attitude. Fig. 6 answers the query whether small 
birds ever fly upside down. The martin has taken off from the nest and 
is in process of completing the first half of a downward loop. How it 
extricated itself from this upside down position we cannot be sure. We 
have seen nuthatches perform a somewhat similar evolution, but they 
have appeared to roll before they came out of the dive and at no time 
did they seem to be upside down in flight. 

The sand-martin is, in one respect, the most spectacular of his family, 
for his dashing flight straight at the nest hole in the side of a sand-pit 
appears to be almost suicidal. The birds have not the easy grace of swallows, 
but their rapid wing-beats give an impression of speed, and it often seems 
almost impossible for them to stop in time to avoid crashing head first into 


1.—SWALLOW HOVERING IN FRONT OF THE GABLE OF 

AN OUTHOUSE BEFORE FLYING IN TO ITS NEST. This 

photograph and the others illustrating this article were taken with 
the aid of high-speed flash equipment 


attributes of a bird, and since the earliest times of which we have 

record men have wondered at the apparent ease with which birds 
ride the air. Yet, for all this watching, we have even now only a very 
imperfect understanding of the mechanism of bird flight; the human 
eye has been inadequate to follow the rapid action. Here, therefore, is 
a field to be explored, and now, with the advent of the high-speed 
electronic flash, a means is at hand to carry out the exploration. 

During the past two seasons we have used the new flashlight on a 
considerable number of birds, of which those masters of the air, the 
hirundinida, have given us some of the most interesting pictures of flight 
attitudes. The rapidity of their dashing flight, moreover, provided an 
exciting challenge to the photographic technique. 

The swallow illustrated in Fig. 1 was nesting in an outbuilding and 
regularly made its entrance by an opening under the gable, which gave 
us an opportunity to set up the flash outfit and obtain a record of its 
flight. It often adopted a hovering poise and it is in that attitude that 
it is shown in the photograph. Notice how nearly vertical the body is 
held for hovering—much more so than in, say, the harriers or the kestrel 
or other birds with a wide spread of tail that can be used to greater 
advantage as a stabiliser. 2—A PAIR OF HOUSE-MARTINS ROOSTING ON THEIR 

The house-martins were photographed at a nest which gave us a NEST BUILT UNDER A TRAP-DOOR 


r NHE power of flight is undoubtedly the most fascinating of all the 


3.—ONE OF THE HOUSE-MARTINS FLYING UP TO AND (right) 4—ARRIVING AT THE NEST. The forward reach of the wings at 


the end of the downward stroke, and their flexibility, as seen in the one heavily pressed against a beam, are remarkable 
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5.—HOUSE-MARTIN DROPPING VERTICALLY ON LEAVING ITS NEST. The wings are not closed, as might have been expected, 
but stretched to their full height apparently as a preliminary to the bird’s pulling out of the dive. (Right) 6—FLYING UPSIDE DOWN: 
THE HOUSE-MARTIN COMPLETING THE FIRST HALF OF A DOWNWARD LOOP ON QUITTING THE NEST 


7, (right) 8, and (below) 9—A SAND-MARTIN CHECKING ITSELF IN THE LAST FEW INCHES OF ITS FLIGHT UP TO ITS 

NEST-HOLE IN A SAND-PIT. It first spreads its wings as wide as possible and swings its body downwards into a more vertical 

position, then throws its wings well forward and depresses its tail, and finally arches its back and brings its tail so far forward that it 
forms a parachute 


the bank. Our pictures reveal that it is in only the last 
few inchts that the birds do make any attempt to check 
their momentum and that when they do so the action is 
no half-hearted one. The first step seems to be to spread 
the wings as wide as possible and to swing the body down- 
wards into a more vertical attitude (Fig. 7); then a sharp 
stroke forward with the wings is accompanied by a for- 
ward sweep of the tail (Fig. 8); and finally the whole 
body is arched, throwing the tail forward to such an ex- 
tent that it spreads to meet the wings and the bird forms 
its own parachute (Fig. 9). Thus the motion is rapidly 
checked and before we can appreciate what has occurred 
the bird enters its nesting hole at a safe speed. 
Interesting as these high-speed flash records are, they 
still leave gaps which really call for high-speed cinema- 
tography; but for the time being this must remain a dream 
of the future, for while the birds we have photographed 
so far do not seem to be inconvenienced or unduly upset 
by the flash, they undoubtedly would be by the succession 
of flashes necessary for cinematography. The answer 
would seem to lie in the use of some extra-visual radi- 
ation as the illuminating agent, but until this can be pro- 
duced in sufficient intensity and suitable form for high- 
speed flash we must be content with the glimpses we are 
now able to get of birds in action and by patient effort get 
sufficent records to fill in the gaps as far as possible. 
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1.—THE EXTERIOR FROM THE SOUTH-EAST 


RUDDING PARK, YORKSHIRE—II 


Built in 1807 and acquired in 1824 by Sir Joseph Radcliffe, second baronet, the house was planned to provide 
a suite of spacious rooms, which are decorated with a fastidious taste and contain some notable furniture 


r AHE owner responsible for the re- 
building of Rudding, the Honourable 
William Gordon, remains a shadowy 

figure. Appearing on the Yorkshire scene at 
the beginning of last century, he bought the 
estate in or shortly before 1807 from the 
second Earl of Rosslyn, pulled down the 
existing house and built the present one, and 
in 1824 departed. It is not known why he 
went. 

The motive that induced Sir Joseph Rad- 
cliffe to buy from him was the encroachment 
of West Riding industry on his seat at 
Milnesbridge, near Huddersfield. The ancient 
family of Radcliffe derive their origin and 
name from the Lancashire village of Radcliffe, 
near Bury. At Radcliffe Tower William 


Radcliffe, sheriff of Lancashire in 1194, had 
his seat. His great-grandson Richard, who 
accompanied Edward I on his campaigns in 
Scotland, was the father of three sons, 
Robert, William and John. From Robert 
sprang the Radcliffes of Smithills. The third 
son, John, was ancestor of the Radcliffes of 
Ordsall and Foxdenton; their old home at 
Ordsall with its fine 15th-century hall still 
exists. From the second son, William, were 
descended the families that held the extinct 
earldoms of Sussex and Derwentwater and 
also the Radcliffes of Langley, a manor which 
was purchased in the time of Edward IV by 
James Radcliffe, second son of James of 
Radcliffe Tower, who was fifth in descent 
from William. At Langley his descendants 








2.—THE WINDOW SIDE OF THE DRAWING-ROOM 


remained until William, seventh in descent 
from James, settled at Milnesbridge early in 
the 18th century. His daughter, Mary, his 
eventual heiress, was the mother of the first 
Sir Joseph, who took the Radcliffe name and 
who in 1813 was made a baronet. The pur- 
chaser of Rudding was his grandson, the second 
baronet. He was succeeded in 1872 by his 
eldest son, who built the Gothic Revival 
chapel on the north side of the house. The 
present baronet, the fourth Sir Joseph, suc- 
ceeded his father in 1908, but since the war, 
with his son’s approval, he has made over the 
house to his grandson, Captain Radcliffe, 
whose home it now is. 

Since the taste of 1824 had not moved 
far from that of 1807, the light and elegant 
suites of rooms which William Gordon com- 
missioned from his unidentified architect 
must have appealed to the new owner and 
he made very few changes. The large mirrors 
seen in the photographs of the drawing-room 
(Figs. 2 and 3) must have been introduced by 
Sir Joseph, and the dining-room furniture is 
due to him, but for the most part he was 
content with the possessions which he brought 
with him, and there was ample space on the 
walls to display his collection of pictures and 
family portraits. But much of the charm of 
the interiors as they are to-day is due to 
Captain Radcliffe’s discriminating _ taste. 
Some skilful rearrangements have been made 
and new pieces have been acquired, always 
with an eye to the position they will occupy. 
As the existing furniture was not all of one 
date—much of it, indeed, is older than the 
house—there was no need to keep strictly to 
period, and the decoration of the rooms, con- 
fined to ceilings, friezes and fireplaces, does 
not impose any narrow conditions or 
restraints. 

The plan of the house—whether due to 
one of the Wyatts or their pupils we had to 
leave as an undecided question last week— 
works admirably even under the restricted 
conditions prevailing to-day. The architect’s 
or his client’s liking for bow windows (Fig. 1) 
and his determination to provide one for 
every room might easily have been an inhibit- 
ing factor, but it gave rise to no conflict, and 


all is smooth, lucid and 
logical. The entrance hall, 
occupying the centre of the 
east front with the stair- 
case behind it, is a 20-foot 
square, and it is flanked by 
dining-room and drawing- 
room to north and south, 
each a double cube, 40 ft. 
by 20 ft., with a bow win- 
dow in the middle of one 
side. The double doors of 
these rooms when open give 
a continuous vista (Fig. 5) 
which is 100 ft. long from 
end to end. Opening from 
the south end of the big 
drawing-room westward is 
a smaller drawing-room 
with its bow window at the 
south end, and beyond it, 
at the south-west angle, is 
the library (Figs. 4 and 10). 
Both rooms communicate 
with the staircase hall in- 
dependently, and so priv- 
acy issecured. At the same 
time there is an uninter- 
rupted circuit from the en- 
trance hall through the suite 
of rooms and back through 
the staircase hall. A_bil- 
liards room at the north end 
of the house and a study 
west of it complete the 
ground-floor rooms of the 
main building, and space 
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4.—THE LIBRARY 
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was found for a subsidiary stair between the 
billiards room and main staircase. 

The large drawing-room (Fig. 3) with its 
restrained decoration and fine proportions 
calls for the glint of glass and the glitter of 
gilding. These accents are provided by gilded 
mirrors and furniture, a fine cut-glass chan- 
delier and gilt candelabra, borne by winged 
figures, like those on the mantelpiece and 
standing on pedestals in the bow window, or 
by bronze ladies more conscious of their 
burden, like those seen in front of the tall 
pier glasses between the windows (Fig. 2). 
The cool ivory walls are relieved by a 
restrained use of gilding in the decoration of 
the cornice and by the architraves of the 
doors in grey and gold. The doors them- 
selves are of a beautifully figured mahogany 
and are double in two senses, for there is an 
outer pair, white-painted, opening into the 
hall (Fig. 5), an arrangement repeated in the 
dining-room opposite. In the photograph, 
flanking the doors, are seen a handsome pair 
of Louis Seize cabinets of ebony and ormolu, 
their fronts inlaid with birds in panels, and 
above them are Rococo mirrors,good examples 
of the kind popularised by Chippendale. Of 
much the same date as these mirrors is the 
fine set of chairs with a settee en sutte of 
French Chippendale character 
with carved and gilt arms and 





legs and rose-pink coverings. 
The large mirror seen over the 
fireplace and the pair between 
the windows were probably in- 
troduced about 1830. Since our 
photograph was taken a fine 
mirror of Chippendale type has 
been substituted for the one over 
the fireplace. The pair of can- 
delabra set against the pier 
glasses (Fig. 2) appear to be 
identical with a set of four at 
Buckingham Palace, made 
originally for Carlton House, 
probably by Jean Gouthiére. 
An original drawing for them is 
reproduced as Fig. 161 in Mr. 
Clifford Smith’s Buckingham 
Palace. The pictures include a 
Caravaggio and two Poussins 
and full-lengths of Henry Savile 
of Methley, painted with his dog 
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5.—VISTA FROM DRAWING- 
ROOM TO _ DINING-ROOM. 
ROCOCO MIRRORS ABOVE 
A PAIR OF LOUIS SEIZE 
CABINETS 


and gun, and his wife, Mary. 
Early Victorian curtains with 
gilded pelmets and deep val- 
ances, fringed and _ tasselled, 
clothe the large windows with 
appropriate amplitude. 

In the adjoining morning- 
room, or red drawing-room, as 
it is called from the colour of 
the walls, the furniture is mostly 
of an earlier date. On the wall 
opposite the fireplace (Fig. 6) 
hang a fine pair of mirrors with 
ornate architectural frames of 
the kind favoured by Kent and 
Flitcroft for Palladian interiors. 
The two side tables below them 
are of pine stained mahogany 
colour ; the shaped apron piece linking the cab- 
riole legs bears the shield of the Maynard 
family. The black lacquered Chinese cabinet 
in between rests on a gilt stand very finely 
carved and showing more pronounced Baroque 
forms than is usual in these stands that dis- 
play the influence of Bérain and Daniel Marot. 
Above is a charming portrait of a girl at the 
keyboard of a spinet or harpsichord (Fig. 7) ; 
her pink satin dress trimmed with lace is 
painted with something of Zoffany’s skill, but 
the artist was the little-known Liverpool por- 
trait painter, Henry Pickering, whose signa- 
ture appears with the date 1755. Among other 
pictures in this room are a pair of half-length 
Raeburns, an attractive Wright of Derby por- 
traying a lady in the costume of a shep- 
herdess, a Van der Velde, and some little 
Dutch masters. A handsome set of mahogany 
Hepplewhite chairs have the spade back and 
oval splat with a modification of the usual 
feathers design taking the form of palm 
fronds. The ceiling in this room is divided 
into compartments with a central rose and 
two smaller ones modelled in relief. The 
fireplace, like all those in the house, is of a 
simple Regency type in white marble. 


(Left) 6.—GEORGE II MIRRORS AND 
SIDE TABLES IN THE RED DRAWING- 
ROOM 
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K DRESS, BY HENRY PICKERING, 1755. (Right) 8—A COPY BY COPLEY OF BENJAMIN WEST’S THE 
DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE 


Noble mahogany bookcases of unusually tall pro- | 
portions and given a suitably bold cornice are ranged §& 
round the library, where the bow window faces west 
(Fig. 4). Imposing as these cases are, so many vertical 
lines called for some relieving features beyond the directly 
contrasting curves of the bow window and ceiling circles, 
and these have been provided by the four clustered can- 
delabra with their scrolled branches and the spirited 
bronze figures that carry them. The figures are satyrs, 
two male and two female, full of animal vitality; they 
rest on pedestals of green scagliola. In the bow window 
stands a superb Louis Quinze bureau. It is of a very 
unusual form incorporating two secretaires at which the 
sitters face one another. This piece and a fellow were at 
Clumber and were probably acquired in Paris by the third 
Duke of Newcastle. The consummate craftsmanship 
and the richness of the ormolu mounts point to this piece 
having been made by one of Louis XV’s ébénistes—the 
name of Bondurand has been suggested—possibly for one 
of the royal palaces. The fireplace in this room (Fig. 10) 
has tapered shafts and a centre panel carved with Greek 
motives. Another architectural mirror of Kent inspir- 
ation occupies the space above. 

In the dining-room (Fig. 9) the furniture is of the 
Lord Melbourne era. The walls are an apricot shade, 
deepened in the dado, with black and gold architraves to 
the doors. The array of family portraits includes one of 
the first baronet by Owen (over the fireplace) and an en- 
gaging portrait group of three children in a landscape 
park by Francis Wheatley (over the sideboard) ; it is rare 
to find a picture by Wheatley on this large scale. 

A copy by Copley of Benjamin West’s celebrated 
picture, The Death of General Wolfe, the history piece 
which Reynolds predicted would “occasion a revolution 
in the art,”’ has a particular interest because the ensign 
carrying the colour was, according to family tradition, 
the father-in-law of the second Sir Joseph Radcliffe, the 
purchaser of the house (Fig. 8). Colonel John Mac- 
donell, as the ensign became, had a special attachment 
to Wolfe, who had been responsible for saving his life 
after Culloden, where Macdonell fought on Prince 
Charlie’s side. In the house there is a sword which Mac- 
donell carried at Culloden and which he inherited from 
his father, who had used it at Killicrankie. The figures 
in Copley’s version are drawn much more sharply than 
those in the original and the picture lacks the charged 
atmosphere and dramatic lighting that contribute so 
much to the emotional power of West’s work. So strong- 
ly was this felt by the spectators at the Royal Academy, 
when the picture was exhibited twelve years after Wolfe’s 
death, that some are said actually to have fainted under 
the impact. Ten years later Copley, with his Death of the 
Earl of Chatham, scored a success as great as that of his 
compatriot. Possibly the copy of West’s picture at 
Rudding was made by Copley as a study to assist him in 
composing his own great history piece. 10.—REGENCY BOOKCASES IN THE LIBRARY 


9.—THE DINING-ROOM 
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RESTOCKING FORESTS IN THE NA 
By BRUCE URQUHART * Se eeee22988 - el 


REVIVED interest in forestry 
A coincides to-day with very high 
costs of establishing plantations. 

Plants and fencing materials are scarce 
and expensive; labour is at more than 
double pre-war rates. It is also dis- 
couraging that the prices paid for 
home-grown timber have: not increased 
proportionately. Consequently, while 
various bodies representative of wood- 
land owners are pressing for a revision 
of the controlled prices of timber, there 
must be commensurate efforts to 
reduce costs if forestry as a private 
enterprise is to progress. Recently 
published figures show that it is costing 
up to £50 an acre to establish planta- 
tions in England, where weeding of 
productive ground may cost as much 
as £14 an acre. 

Those who have seen or studied 
the’ sylviculture of our Continental 
neighbours know that it is possible to 
restock forests on a large scale by 
methods such as the Uniform and . c <3 ~~ ; 
Selection systems. Apart from the fact \ abil ? ; P Pe arte 


hz hese require highly skilled and pos patter ites : : : a 
saat iowned fest officers to apply A MIXED STAND OF LARCH AND HARDWOODS. Too heavy cutting and the activities of rabbits 


experienced forest officers to apply 
them, one of a number of vital factors have allowed bracken to colonise the gaps, and natural regeneration is consequently impossible without 
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in the environment of a forest may drastic cultivation 


limit natural regeneration. 
Recent research in 
Britain has shown that before 
any of the complicated details 
of sylviculture need be con- 
sidered the effects of grazing 
animals must be controlled. 
Rabbits are, of course, the 
principal scourge. An experi- 
ment in Wiltshire showed that 
four rabbits and their progeny 
on an eighth of an acre re- 
duced a sward which consisted 
of 83 per cent. useful grasses 
and clover to only 11 per cent. 
in 15 months. The remaining 
89 per cent. became moss and 
weeds. Rabbit fencing costs 
up to £14 an acre, and even 
then rabbits get into wired 
enclosures. Too often the 
problem of destroying rabbits 
completely is considered to be 
hopeless, and despite the 
shortage of food to-day it is 
surprising that the Ministry 
of Agriculture has not, in 
conjunction with the Forestry 


Commission, taken more BEECH OPENED UP IN GROUPS. 


A few estates have pro- 
scribed the rabbit and in con- 
sequence raise their forest 
crops without netting. When 
a ten-year forestry pro- 
gramme is set out in a work- 
ing plan, the cost of fencing is 
often seen to total several 
thousand pounds. The task of 
exterminating rabbits is not 
easy and requires careful 
planning. First, it is important 
to remember that a trapper 
who pays for the privilege of 
taking rabbits will no more 
exterminate rabbits than a 
butcher will exterminate 
sheep. Secondly, some co- 
operation with neighbours is 
essential, for rabbits will 
travel several miles to clean 
ground. Then, every method 
of killing should be studied. 
The gamekeeper, generally 
speaking, has been an enemy 
to good forestry for too long. 
In his efforts to raise stocks of 


A heavy growth of willow-herb has sprung Pheasants he becomes a 


drastic action. up, but beech seedlings will survive if well established before it becomes too rampant tyrant. Woods cannot be 


A CARPET OF YOUNG SYCAMORES IN A LIGHTLY OPENED GROUP. (Right) BROAD-LEAVED SEEDLINGS, INCLUDING 
OAK, BEECH AND SYCAMORE, WELL ESTABLISHED IN OPENINGS IN MIXED WOODLAND 
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thinned because birds are nesting or must not 
be disturbed during the shooting season, while 
rabbits, hares, and often roe deer abound. 
Weasels and other natural predators are killed 
to the advantage of that rapid breeding pest, the 
rabbit. In many other countries one finds the 
tradition that the forester is also the game 
warden. In Hungary there used to be a course 
on shooting and fishing as part of the curriculum 
of a forest officer’s training. 

In this country we seem to regard sport and 
forestry as separate entities. The Forestry 
Commission has won a reputation for harbouring 
foxes and other predators of game, and their 
officials do not seem altogether to be encouraged 
to take an intetest in the sporting side of coun- 
try life. This criticism may not be entirely justi- 
fied, since large blocks of forest inevitably 
attract an unusual stock of animals and cannot 
be easily cleared of vermin, but the idea that 
the forester should be a keen sportsman 
interested in game as well as trees needs develop- 
ing. The ideal gamekeeper, where woodlands 
form the nucleus of a shoot, is a forester who 
acts as keeper and not vice versa. A forester in 
charge of extensive areas must tour them regu- 
larly and should carry a gun. He will spend 
some of his spare time shooting and will thus 


WARMING 


HE process which the Americans call 
‘‘warming up,”’ that of playing, more or less 
methodically, a number of practice shots 
before a round, has become far more common in 
this country in comparatively recent times. 
I think it is the example set by the Americans 
that has been the direct cause. I remember 
very well how at the first Ryder Cup match 
played here, at Moortown twenty years ago, the 
crowd watched with a mixture of amazement 
and amusement the American side indulging 
in what then seemed very strange preliminary 
antics, There they all were, banging balls away 
for dear life to caddies stationed in the distance. 
It was, incidentally, as I recall it, a bitterly 
cold day, and their “‘warming up”’ was a most 
appropriate expression. To-day it might evoke 
interest but not surprise; in 1929 it was, to the 
majority of golfers here, a decidedly novel 
spectacle. 
* * * 

I was always fond of playing a few shots 
before a match and I used to regard myself as 
rather eccentric than otherwise. My contem- 
poraries for the most part disdained such 
tricks and looked at me with a slightly pitying 
smile. If I wanted a fairway near the clubhouse 
to perform my secret rites I generally had little 
difficulty in getting one all to myself. How 
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always increase his knowledge of the woods. His 
men should be issued with cyanide gas, which 
they should carry with them when working in 
the woods, so that any rabbit which has escaped 
other methods of destruction can be gassed as 
soon as its burrow is observed. From experience 
I have found that a forester of this kind will 
take a pride in being able. to produce a good 
show of birds for a shoot and at the same time 
will keep down the enemies to good forestry. 
The main principle is that the number of 
young trees or seedlings in proportion to the 
number of rabbits in one area must be very high. 
Such species as sycamore are often said to be 
immune to rabbits and therefore regenerate so 
readily. This is not true, but because sycamore is 
so prolific a seed bearer and because ofits vigorous 
regrowth it more often succeeds in regenerating 
itself than almost any other species in Britain. 
Once the population of grazing animals has 
been reduced sufficiently the real problems of 
sylviculture have to be studied. First adequate 
seed must be available. As in orchards, prolific 
crops seldom occur annually, and the periodicity 
of seed years has to be recognised. Secondly, 
the forest floor must to some extent resemble an 
artificial seed bed to obtain the amount of 
seedlings necessary to survive attacks of the 


UP 


different the state of things is now is always 
brought home to me afresh when I repair to 
Worplesdon for the Mixed Foursomes. My walk 
to the club from the ever hospitable house that 
puts me up lies across the 17th green and so 
up the fairway to the 18th. At least it used to 
do so, but to-day it is more than my life is 
worth to attempt that route, for I should have 
to face a barrage of balls proceeding from a row 
of players spread across the course and all 
simultaneously trying to kill me. I have to 
sneak round by the fifth hole instead. Yet once 
upon a time I used to play practice shots 
myself up and down that now forbidden 
fairway in almost perfect solitude. 

Moreover, I doubt if the truly eminent 
ever warmed up or limbered up or loosened up 
to any serious extent before setting out, even 
on some really important occasion. If they did 
I seldom, if ever, saw them at it and I am sure 
it was at most but a slight and rudimentary 
exercise that they indulged in. I remember one 
distinguished player, Mr. Mure Fergusson, with 
whom it was positively a matter of principle 
on no account to play a single stroke of any 
kind before his first tee shot. With most people 
I do not suppose it was so much a principle as 
a habit largely enforced by necessity. To-day 
nearly all the championship courses have 
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various enemies which cannot be 
economically controlled. Among broad- 
leaved species slugs and snails take a 
heavy toll of year-old seedlings. Mice, 
birds and the occasional deer or rabbit 
also must be expected to reduce the 
stock. 

Proper conditions for the germina- 
tion of seeds depend mainly on keeping 
down the growth of weeds. The over- 
head shade of the parent trees must be 
reduced only when enough seed has 
fallen. Often, owing to neglect in the 
past, suitable conditions do not exist, 
and the forest floor needs cultivating. 
This may be effected partly by the drag- 
ging and removal of the felled trees and 
partly by mechanical stump-jumping 
equipment. 

As in agriculture, success depends 
on the timing of each operation and 
on the weather. Cultivation followed 
by a heavy fall of seed, and snow to 
protect the seed, will encourage one to 
wait several years for another such 
combination of good management and 
chance. On the other hand, a failure 
may require planting to avoid a lush 
crop of weeds. 

From what has been said, it is, I 
think, clear that any method of natural 
regeneration requires patience and skill. 
The felling of the remaining seed trees can 
damage seedlings and the whole process is much 
slower and less reliable than the planting of new 
crops. Where it succeeds the costs can be covered 
by the Government grant alone, though this isad- 
mittedly unusual, and selective felling instead of 
clear cutting preserves shelter and the landscape. 

There is no doubt that many of our stands 
of mixed broad-leaved trees can be treated to 
provide a nucleus for the next crop, and the 
more economic conifers introduced to fill the 
gaps. In Scotland the work of a Co-operative 
Forestry Society has made it possible for wood- 
land owners to obtain the services necessary to 
practise such methods, and there are experienced 
consultants in England. 

Since so few fine stands of timber remain, 
it is worth considering every alternative to clear 
felling. It should also be remembered that by 
retaining the best seed trees one improves the 
stock in the next rotation or at least is more 
likely to than by introducing plants from 
unknown origins. 

The general public must realise that skilled 
forest management can perpetuate the effects 
it enjoys in the landscape. The forester can 
preserve the scene by a fairly continuous crop, 
but not even a Planning Authority can immor- 
talise individual trees. 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


practice grounds whereon the early morning 
stiffness can be shed. Hoylake always had the 
Field given over to practice, but on other 
courses there was no such spot, none at least 
officially consecrated to the purpose, and the 
player must find his own space. This was not 
an easy thing to do and is not still at some 
places. 

I have seen only two people at St. Andrews 
hitting practice balls away on to the sea-shore. 
One was Jack Hutchison before playing off his 
tie for the Open Championship against Roger 
Wethered, and the other was Lord Simon, 
before driving himself into office as Captain 
of the Royal and Ancient. This last at eight 
o’clock on a chilly morning before breakfast 
is a piece of thoroughness that no other captain 
has ever been known to emulate. There are, to 
be sure, the New and Jubilee courses, but both 
involve a walk, and the fact that the first drive 
is into a cheeringly open, bunkerless space 
does undoubtedly tempt to laziness and 
chancing it. 

* * * 

Whether or not the golfer chooses to take 
the trouble to play preliminary shots is entirely 
a matter for him. If he thinks it altogether too 
solemn and serious a business he will find many 
to sympathise with him, but I suppose from 
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a strictly practical point of view there can be 
no doubt that it is a good plan. The golfer has 
got some stiffness, whether of the back or the 
wrists or both to get rid of; he has the “feel” 
of the club to regain, and a good or a bad start 
may make all the difference in the world. The 
Americans, who are nothing if not thorough, 
do know a thing or two, and they have no 
doubts at all. I have just been reading with 
interest Ben Hogan’s book, Power Golf (Nicholas 


Kaye, 15s.), and he is very strong on the 
2 » D> 
point. ‘“‘I don’t know,” he says, “‘of a tourna- 


ment golfer who would think of teeing off without 
warming-up first, even for a practice round.” 

He then goes on to describe his own 
practice routine, which seldom varies. He begins 
with the shorter irons. Usually a number nine 
first and hits the ball “‘easily.’”” Then he does 
the same thing with number eight and then 
goes on seven, sixand five. The player should, 
he says, increase the length of his swing as the 
number on his club decreases. I am not quite 
clear as to whether poor four, three, two or one 
get a turn or whether they are momentarily 
left out in the cold. When it comes to wooden 
clubs Hogan suggests beginning with a spoon 
and shows a pleasant fellow feeling for human 
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weakness when he adds “‘Give yourself a good 
lie.”’ In fact he thinks it won’t do any harm if 
you actually tee the ball. The driver comes 
last, and is not to be touched until all the other 
clubs have given satisfactory results. 

* * * 

This is certainly a very fierce and thorough 
programme, but then Hogan is known as 
a tremendous practiser even in a country of 
great practisers. He says he does not give so 
much time to it as he did when he first went 
the tournament circuit. However, as by his 
own account, he constantly takes his putter 
back to his hotel at night to give it a little 
exercise on the carpet before putting it to bed 
he has by no means lost all his early keenness. 
I must say that I wonder whether quite so 
ferocious a ‘‘schedule”’ of practising would suit 
the ordinary mortal. There are comparatively 
few whose energy, either physical or mental, 
would stand the strain. When I used to go 
through my few preliminary shots (I should 
not dare to call them by the name of “ practice” 
in Hogan’s company) I nearly always used to 
begin with a heavy iron, as I thought that 
most rapidly eradicated the stiffness out of the 
system. Wooden clubs I was inclined to avoid, 
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believing that, once I felt tolerably limber, they 
would be at their best and freshest on the 
battlefield if they had had no preceding drill 
on the parade ground. However, this was 
a purely personal idiosyncrasy for which I claim 
neither reason nor authority. Driving-iron 
shots to get rid of stiffness and pitches to learn 
to keep the eye on the ball—that was my own 
modest prescription which I used to administer 
to myself. We cannot all be Stranahans, and 
I incline to think that enough is as good as 
a feast. 

I hope I have made it clear that what 
I said of our great ones of a past generation 
referred purely to their practice shots immedi- 
ately before a round and not to practice in 
general. In that respect I am sure there have 
been among our older champions as mighty 
practisers as ever came later. Those, however 
humble, who have never wandered away with 
a club or two into some lonely spot have 
missed some of the intensest joys of golf. 
But for my part I do lay stress on the loneliness. 
That practice ground with rows of players and 
rows of balls and rows of fielding caddies may 
be a highly efficient place of education, but to 
me it sadly lacks romance. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CARE OF 


any 


state body, 


and since the 


importance, the Royal Fine Art Com- 


A large number of these birds 


CATHEDRALS 


IR,—It is gratifying to know that 

CountTrY LIFE is taking so much 
interest in the preservation of cathe- 
dral churches, in which, as your con- 
tributor emphasises (January 14), 
medieval art found its _ highest 
expression. 

All will agree that every care 
should be taken that no important 
change or addition should be carried 
out without the best advice; all will 
recognise the gravity of the two issues 
raised in your article, first the source 


from which such advice should be 
sought, and secondly the question 


whether such consultation should be 
obligatory; but in this reply I address 
myself only to the former point. 

The article says that an advisory 
panel ‘“‘might best take the form of a 
special Cathedrals Sub-Committee of 
the Fine Art Commission.’’ Would 
not this be a mere duplication? Why 
cannot the Central Council for the Care 
of Churches, or its standing committee, 
act asan advisory panel? The Council 
was formed after the first World War 
to carry out Archbishop Davidson’s 
promise that the Church would protect 
its own buildings without relying on 





passing of the Faculties Jurisdiction 
Measure in 1938 consultation with the 
local diocesan committees has been 
made compulsory in the case of parish 
churches. Bishop Ryle, Dean of 
Westminster, was the first chairman, 
and was succeeded by Dr. Foxley 
Norris, also Dean of Westminster. 
Dr. Eeles has been secretary through- 
out, and his work has been recognised 
by the King in his admission to the 
Order of the British Empire, and by 
the Church in the granting by Arch- 
bishop Lang of the degree of Doctor 
of Letters. Every diocesan committee 
is represented on the Council and 
there are many leading archeologists, 
architectsand ecclesiologists, appointed 
by the Church Assembly or by co-op- 
tation. The diocesan committees often 
refer to the Council matters of import- 
ance in parish churches before the 
Chancellor is asked to grant a faculty. 

It is true that the Chancellor has 
no jurisdiction over cathedral churches, 
nor could the faculty system be, in 
practice, effectively extended to cover 
them, but deans and chapters are more 
and more asking the advice of the 
Council before embarking on important 
alterations. Some few instances may 
be given. In 1922 the Dean of Salis- 
bury asked the Council 
to examine proposals for 
a war memorial in that 
cathedral church. 
Several members went 
there and their advice 
was adopted. In 1929 
the cathedral church of 
Norwich was faced with 
an important proposal 
to add a war memorial 
chapel at the east end. 
The Dean and Chapter 
asked the Council to ad- 
vise and several mem- 
bers went there and gave 
their opinion, which was 
acted upon by the archi- 
tect. There are several 
recent examples. 
Gloucester has been re- 
ferred to in the Times 
correspondence, and the 
Council are now con- 
sidering, by the request 
of the Dean and Chapter, 
the proposals at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral for a 
new high altar and 
baldachino. 

The Council do not, 
of course, resent the idea 
that, in cases of special 
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mission should be called in as well as 
themselves. This was done at Nor- 
wich in 1929, at Coventry in 1942, and 
at St. Paul’s in 1948-9. Co-ordination 
of two reports by different bodies 
may not always be easy, but it was 
done successfully at Norwich in 1929, 
and can always be done, with goodwill 
on both sides. 

The Council are warmly in favour 
of your contributor’s wish that in every 
cathedral church there should be a 
“consultant architect’”’ as well as a 
surveyor, and that his opinion should 
always be taken in matters affecting 
the decoration, furnishing, or planning 
of the church. Such an appointment 
might well be linked with any scheme 
for ensuring consultation with an 
advisory body. They have in their 
membership more than one such “con- 
sultant architect.’ In May, 1948, the 
Council arranged by invitation of the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincoln a con- 
ference in that city of architects and 
surveyors specially to examine the 
methods and apparatus for cleaning 
and preservative treatment which 
could be inspected in the Minster. No 
fewer than twenty-five cathedral 
churches were representated and their 
report will be of permanent value in 
the treatment of these 
great buildings. 

Your article, and 
the ensuing correspond- 
ence, will bring home to 
many thoughtful people 
the priceless heritage we 
have and the solemn 
duty of preserving it.— 
D. H. S. CRANAGE, 
Chairman, Central 
Council fer the Care of 
Churches, Church House, 
Dean’s Yard,Westminster 
S:W.1. 

[This letter is com- 
mented onin an editorial 
note on page 300.—Eb.] 


A SEA SERPENT 
EXPLODED ? 
Sir,—In your issue of 
January 14 Mr. Hamil- 
ton Dean reports once 
having seen an object 
in the English Channel, 
near Ostend, which had 
the appearance of a sea 
serpent. I. think the 
most probable explana- 
tion of this phenomenon 
is that it was a flight of 

cormorants or shags. 





frequently fly in single file and pre- 
serve their respective distances of a 
few feet from each other with amazing 
exactness. When they are seen from 
a distance and at certain angles, with 
necks extended, skimming from crest 
to crest of the waves, together with 
the spaces between them, they give 
the impression of a body measur- 
ing 100 feet or 150 feet in length 
undulating through the water with 
immense rapidity. 

I have seen these flights on more 
than one occasion and without the 
assistance of powerful glasses I should 
have been unable to ascertain their 
real nature.—B. Guy. HARRISON, 
Beenleigh Manor, Harbertonford, near 
Totnes, Devon. 


WHERE STERNE WROTE 
TRISTRAM SHANDY 


Si1r,—A recent reference in COUNTRY 
LiFe to a memorial in Holy Trinity 
Church, York, to Dr. John Burton, 
the prototype of Dr. Slop, of Tristram 
Shandy, prompts me to send you the 
enclosed photographs of Laurence 


Sterne’s house at Coxwold, Yorkshire, 
where he wrote Tristram Shandy and 
A Sentimental Journey, and of the 
village 


church there, where he 








eached. The house, which is called 
handy Hall, was Sterne’s hume for 
ie last eight years of his life. The 
vurch, which is 15th-century, is 
markable for its fine octagonal tower. 
J. D. R., Darlington, Durham. 


ANOTHER SUFFOLK 
GHOST 


Sir,—In your recent correspondence 
about Suffolk ghosts, and in particular 
the ghosts of the village of Walbers- 
wick, no one has referred to what is 
perhaps the most famous of the local 
spectres, Black Toby. 

In the year 1750 a Walberswick 
girl was murdered on the Walks, 
between Walberswick and Westleton, 
at a spot about one mile west of Blyth- 
burgh, by Tobias Gill, a _ black 
drummer attached to a regiment of 
dragoons. The murderer was duly 
convicted and hanged in chains at the 
spot, now known as Toby’s Walks. 

While one would expect the legend 
to be that a phantom drummer is 
heard, as in the Ingoldsby Legends, the 
story is that a coach, dragged by four 
headless horses and driven by the 
black drummer, is to be seen, and 
that the drummer, having had neither 
burial nor benefit of clergy, is doomed 
perpetually to drive himself to Hell. 

Another legend of the East 
Anglian coast is that of Black Shuck, 
the one-eyed hound, big as a calf, 
which may be heard howling on wild, 
stormy nights. To see this hound 
presages death of the seer before the 
end of the year. This legend seems 
to be based on the Scandinavian myth 
of the Black Hound of Odin.— 
GERALD E, BUNCOMBE, Springfield, 
Ashdon, nr. Saffron Walden, Essex. 


COUNTRY HOUSES AND 
LOCAL RECORDS 


Sir,—Your remarks (January 21) 
about the importance of preserving 
the nation’s great houses and local 
records prompt me to make the sug- 
gestion (probably not a new one) that 
an opportunity exists for preserving 
both together. 

I should like to see every county 
having local record depositories in 
some great county house that would 
thereby be saved from destruction. It 
is impossible for the National Trust 
to deal with all the beautiful buildings 
that come on the market— its existing 
funds are insufficient for the houses it 
already possesses. Professor V. H. 
Galbraith, in a lecture at Oxford last 
February, stressed the urgent need of 
better preservation of local records, 
but one gathers that shortage of 
buildings is one of the great difficul- 
ties in such matters. For example, the 
third report of the Standing Commit- 
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THE GRASSHOPPER FROM THE TOWER OF THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE SHORTLY BEFORE ITS RECENT RE-ERECTION 


See letter: Grasshopper with a History 


tee on Museums and Galleries, and 
Il believe the National Register of 
Archives, which operates under the 
Historical MSS. Commission, experi- 
ences the same problem. 

If it is a matter of finance, could 
not some return be got by working 
these county depositories on lines like 
those of St. Deiniol’s Library? Only, 
instead of having an endowment from 
an individual, it would be endowed by 
the Government, and approved stu- 
dents could obtain reasonable board 
and lodging at a cheap rate during 
their period of study. The depositories 
could, perhaps, operate as branches of 
the P.R.O., though under local super- 
vision. 

I cannot think that a beautiful 
house would suffer seriously by this 
treatment: they are meant to be lived 
in, and meant to have libraries and 
muniment rooms. We are bound, 
under modern taxation, to see more 
and more great houses thrown on the 
market; here is a chance to utilise 
them worthily.—T. S. BLAKENEY, 514, 
Cl.ve Court, W.9. 


A LITTLE AUK IN 
CARNARVONSHIRE 
Sir,—A little auk was picked up dead 
on the headland here after a north- 
westerly gale on January 19. As this 
bird is a somewhat irregular winter 
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visitor to the coasts of the British 
Isles, it would be of interest to hear if 
any more have been seen recently. 
G. B. P. Forwoop, Bryn Awelon, 
Porth Ceiriad, Abersoch, Carnarvon- 
shire. 


GRASSHOPPER WITH A 
HISTORY 


Str,—How many of your readers, I 
wonder, who consider themselves 
familiar with the City of London have 
noticed that the Royal Exchange 
grasshopper has now been restored to 
its accustomed place on the tower of 
the building, from which it was taken 
down for safety’s sake early in the war? 

This proud insect, of which I 
enclose a photograph taken shortly 
before its re-erection, has come down 
to earth before. It, or at any rate the 
first of its line, was erected on the 
original Royal Exchange, presumably 
as a tribute to Sir Thomas Gresham, 
the founder, whose coat of arms bore 
a grasshopper, in or about 1571. This 
building was destroyed in the Great 
Fire of 1666, but the grasshopper is 
reputed to have been saved and to 
have resumed its position on the 
tower when a new Royal Exchange 
was built on the same site. 

This second Royal Exchange was 
in turn destroyed by fire in 1838 and 
the tower fell, carrying the grasshopper 
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with it. However, a third Exchange 
(the present one) was built, and the 
grasshopper was restored to its right- 
ful place, where it remained until the 
recent war, when the fear that it might 
succumb to bombing caused it to be 
taken down and put in a safe place. 
It is made of beaten copper and is 


about 8 ft. long.—W. A. T., London, 
N.W.1. 
ROGER MORRIS AND 
EASTBURY 


S1r,—The newly discovered drawings 
referred to by Mr. Laurence Whistler 
in CountrRY LIFE of December 31, 
1948, shed much interesting light on 
the stages by which Vanbrugh de- 
veloped the designs for Eastbury, 
Dorset. But Vanbrugh did not live 
to finish the work, and the two rather 
primitive paintings (one published 
with the article) are all that has been 
known hitherto as to how the house 
was finished. 

In the Royal Library at Windsor 
Castle, however, there are three draw- 
ings which give some details of what 
happened after the great architect’s 
death, and two of these are here repro- 
duced by gracious permission of H.M. 
the King. They are by that Morris, the 
friend of the architect Earl of Pem- 
broke, whose name Mr. Whistler links 
with Vanbrugh’s in his article. Their 
former owner, Joseph Smith, the 
British Consul at Venice in the mid- 
18th century, and a great art collector, 
describes them thus in the catalogue 
he prepared when his drawings were 
sold to George III :-— 

Nos. 42, 43, 46. Seat of 

Mr. Geo Bubb Dodington Esq. 

(now Lord Melcomb Regis) in 

Dorsetshire built after the Designs 

of Sir John Vanbrug with the 

measures design’d by Mr. Morris 
who sent the same to Smith at 

Venice. 

The principal drawing shows the 
garden front of Eastbury and differs 
in certain minor details from that 
shown in the painting, notably in the 
hexagonal pyramids surmounting the 
pavilions and the doors pierced 
through the screen walls. It is elabo- 
rately annotated in Morris’s hand with 
calculations, notes on profiles of 
mouldings, and so forth. The most 
important of these inscriptions written 
at the top of the page reads: “ This 
Building was built by St John van- 
brugh in Dorsetshire for Mr Dodington. 
I finished the work by a Contract for 
£9,000.’’ Below the elevation of the 
house are the words: “E Front of 


Eastbury Sept. 29: 1733.”’ The latter 

perhaps refer to the period during 

which Morris was engaged on the work. 
(Continued on page 318) 
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DRAWINGS BY ROGER MORRIS FOR EASTBURY, DORSET. (Left) ELEVATION OF THE EAST FRONT SHOWING VANBRUGH’S 


DESIGN AS COMPLETED BY MORRIS, DATED SEPTEMBER 29, 1733. 


(Right) 


approximately half that of the original 


See letter : Roger Morris and Eastbury 


DESIGN FOR A TRIUMPHAL ARCH. Scale 
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The other two drawings show a 
triumphal arch in honour of George II, 
presumably designed by Morris for 
the embellishment of the elaborate 
gardens at Eastbury. The design is a 
modification of Inigo Jones’s projected 
scheme for Temple Bar. It is not 
certain whether this arch was actually 
erected, but a clear impression of its 
finished appearance surmounted by an 
equestrian statue of the King can be 
formed from a painting based on this 
very drawing. This was commissioned 
by Smith in 1746 from two Venetian 
artists, Zuccarelliand Visentino, as one 
of a series of overdoors containing 
views of some of the principal build- 





LAMPSHADE DAMAGED BY 
TITS 


Tits Attacking Lampshades 


See letter: 


ings in England by Inigo Jones and 
others, and was exhibited among the 
King’s pictures at Burlington House 
two years ago; another, the present 
whereabouts of which is unfortunately 
unknown, showed the lodge at East- 
bury.—F. J. B. Watson, 8, Groom 
Place, Chapel Street, S.W.1. 

The “Mr. Morris’? who com- 
pleted Eastbury was Roger Morris, 
Carpenter and Engineer to the Board 
of Ordnance, about whom there was 
considerable correspondence in Coun- 
TRY LIFE five years ago (Vol. xcv, 
pp. 342, 473, 604). Mr. Lees-Milne 
referred to designs by him for Inverary 
Castle made in 1746. Morris was the 
architect of the Council House at 
Chichester (1731), and Lord Herbert 
recently found large payments to him 
in respect of the Palladian Bridge at 
Wilton, erected by the architect Earl 
of Pembroke circa 1737 with Morris as 
his ghost (Country LIFE, June 20, 
1947). Mr. Christopher Hussey has 
suggested that Morris was also the 
architect of Trafalgar House (origi- 
nally Standlynch), Wiltshire, which 
was built by Sir Peter Vandeput, his 
brother-in-law. In the continuation of 
Vitruvius Britannicus (1767) there are 
plates of Bubb Dodington’s house at 
Hammersmith, which is ascribed to 
“R. Morris.”’ It is uncertain whether 
this was Roger Morris or his kinsman, 
Robert, who seems to have succeeded 
to his practice. Roger Morris died in 
1749, Dodington in 1762.—Ep.] 


WHY ARTHUR’S STONE? 


Srr,—Apropos of the letter from Mr. 
R. C. B. Gardner (January 7), I well 
remember the Arthur’s stone in Here- 
fordshire he mentions, for I was born 
and bred in the Wye Valley near 
Merbach Hill over fifty years ago. 
Local legend then had it that Arthur 
ordered the erection of the stone and/or 
that he and his knights used it as 
a lodging in their retreat from enemies. 

In my boyhood I often heard my 
father speak of the stone’s having at 
that time been about twice its size. 
He used to say that when he was 
a young man the local parish authority 
used it as a convenient and easily 
accessible quarry for road-mending 
material, although such action was 


deemed to bring bad luck to the 
perpetrators. Fortunately it is now 
protected. 


Dorstone may be a corruption of 
Thor’s Stone and Merbach was some- 
times referred to as Merlinbach. 
“Bach” is a Welsh term of affection. 
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Arthur, Merlin and other legendary 
characters were very much alive in 
the minds of the older country folk 
locally when I was a lad. 

Higher up the lane in which the 
stone stands, and on the right-hand 
side, another stone about 5 ft. by 3ins. 
used to lie. This had white quartz or 
marble marks on its surface similar to 
the imprint of a hand, and a depres- 
sion, also in white, in which a person’s 
knee could have rested. It was said 
locally that St. Augustine here gave 
thanks to his Master after successfully 
converting the local heathen !— 
Wituiam East, H.Q. Intelligence Divi- 
sion, 70 H.Q., C.C.G., B.A.O.R. 15. 


TITS ATTACKING 


LAMPSHADES 
Sir,—We have grown used to tits 


eating our peas, pecking holes in the 
tops of milk bottles and skimming the 
cream. But I think it is going too far 
when a tit invades my bedroom, sits 
on the rim of the lampshade and pecks 
the parchment to bits. The photo- 
graph I send shows one of three shades 


damaged in this way.—DENISE 
GwyneE, Priory Cottage, Lindfield, 
Sussex. 


[Tits are clearly extending their 
sphere of operations. We recently 
heard of them pecking at washing on 
a line, perhaps to obtain any particles 
of soap left on it.—Ep.] 


GOLDEN RAIN TREE 
Str,—Mr. Michael Haworth-Booth’s 
mention of Koelveuteria paniculata as 
a ‘“‘tree of character’? (COUNTRY 
LirE, December 3, 1948) recalls that 
this interesting oriental is known in 
the U.S. middle west as the gate-tree, 
and was introduced in 1828 by seeding 
near the gate before the Wm. Maclure 
house at New Harmony. 

This small southern Indiana town 
near the mouth of the Wabash River 
was founded as Harmony in 1815 by 
followers of George Rapp. A decade 
later the Rappite communal society 
fell apart and the village and 30,000 
acres were purchased for $150,000 by 
the Scottish socialist, Robert Owen. 
The koelreuterias multiplied and have 
since been extensively planted about 
New Harmony as street trees. In June, 
when the long panicles of yellow 
blossoms open, citizens celebrate the 


annual festival of the 
Golden Rain Tree. In 
autumn children gather 
the lantern-like seed 
pods and string them 
into necklaces. 
Koelreuteria pani- 
culata has not’ been 
thought hardy. in 
climates more _ severe 
than that of Massa- 
chusetts, but last sum- 
mer a gardener in a 
suburb of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, where —20 
degrees F. is not rare, 
reported a specimen that 
has flowered regularly 
in mid-July for the past 
four years. Even in poor 
soil and dry weather 
this small tree performs 
dependably.—c. P. 
Hotway, Town of Porter, 
Evansville, Wisconsin. 


WORKING 
WINDMILL 


S1r,— Those of your 
readers who are inter- 
ested in windmills may 
care to see the enclosed 
photograph of the one 
at North Leverton, 
Nottinghamshire, the 
last working windmill in 
the county. I visited 
this mill last September, 
and was shown over by 
the resident miller, who 
has been grinding corn there for a 
number of years.—P. H. B. GARDNER, 


Oak Grange, West Clandon, near 
Guildford, Surrey. 
A MENDELSSOHN 
MEMORIAL 
Sir,—Your issue containing Mr. 


Richard Church’s delightful descrip- 
tion (December 24, 1948) of his walk 
forty years ago round parts of Dulwich 
has just reached me across the seas. 
He recalled to me some recollections of 
my own boyhood and of the grand old 
houses which were then a feature of 
the neighbourhood. 

In his walk Mr. Church must have 
passed (if it had not by then been 
demolished) a house in which Mendel- 
ssohn stayed in 1841 and where he 
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IN A LONDON PARK 
See letter: A Mendelssohn Memorial 








WINDMILL AT NORTH LEVERTON, 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


See letter: Working Windmill 


composed The Spring Song. Its site, 
in what is now Ruskin Park, is marked 
by a Tudor sundial placed there by the 
London County Council when the Park 
was laid out in 1909. This memorial 
is a charming model of neatness and 
picturesqueness and contrasts with so 
many common-place memorials in 
London and elsewhere commemorat- 
ing famous people.—J. W. WILSON, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika Territory. 


(Mr. W. J. <A. Hahn, chief 
librarian of Camberwell Public Librar- 
ies, informs us that the house com- 
memorated by the sundial (a picture 
of which we publish) was occupied in 
1841 by a well-known family of Ger- 
man extraction named _ Benecke. 
Mendelssohn’s daughter married Vic- 
tor Benecke. It was after an early 
morning walk on Camberwell Green, 
then a rural area, that Mendelssohn 
wrote The Spring Song, which was 
first published with the title of 
Camberwell Green.—ED.] 


THE CONTENTS OF 
A PHEASANT’S CROP 


S1r,—From the crop of a pheasant 
shot last December in a mixed farming 
area I extracted, washed and dried 
the following number of grains: 
wheat, 499; oats, 419, vetch, 188; 
total, 1,106. Examination of the grain 
revealed that it was all of the tail 
variety, gleaned from the late un- 
ploughed stubbles from laid crops. It 
was clear that none was taken from 
newly-sown or late-planted crops, 
although there was no lack of oppor- 
tunity in the district for this bird to 
eat its fill from sown grain. It 
obviously preferred to scavenge, con- 
firming the view that it is a bird bene- 
ficial, and not injurious, to farmers. 
L. C. Hiri, Glen Gorse, Southam, 
Warwickshire. 


OXEN FOR PLOUGHING 
S1r,—‘‘ The slow moving bullock ought 
to be superseded by the tractor,’’ says 
Mr. Emrys Jones in_ describing 
(January 28) farming methods in Italy 


which he considers far behind the 
times. This judgment needs quali- 
fication. There are conditions in the 


world where a team of oxen may do a 
more economical job in food produc- 
tion than the most up-to-date tractors 
and equipment. 

We have been clearing for crop- 
ping 60 acres of useful soil on the 
Marlborough Downs which was littered 
with half-submerged sarsen stones and 


(Continued on page 321) 
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In every country people are saying “ I’m going to have a Morris”. . . Through 
the vast Morris distributor and dealer organisation all over the world motorists have 
been asked to give their own idea of what fine motoring requires . . . The NEw 
Morris OxForp is the answer to all those demands... Here is a car funda- 
mentally new from radiator to rear-light. In appearance, it is modern without being 
extreme. Placing of all seats within the wheelbase gives tireless riding on even the 
longest journey. Integral body-and-chassis construction cuts down deadweight and 
adds to performance. These are only a few of the features of the car that answers 
the demands of world motorists. Honouring the motor industry’s pledge to the 
country, exports of the Morris Oxford must come first. Unfortunately home motorists 


must wait a little longer before they can enjoy this finest Morris ever built. 


N 


MORRIS MOTORS LTD., COWLEY, OXFORD. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS: NUFFIELD EXPORTS LTD., OXFORD, AND 41 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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This house in the heart of England has been in 
possession of the same family since about the year 


1641 and has been insured against fire continuously 


with the Royal Exchange Assurance since 1737. 
Head Office at the Roval Exchange, London, E.C.3 and 
Branches and Agencies throughout the Country and Overseas 
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The wine of the occasion—whether casual or formal. Medium- 
dry, notable for its clean finish. 15/- a bottle. 
Those who prefer a brown sherry will always welcome CELLARER’S 


SPECIAL at the same price. 


By Appointment Australian Wine Merchants 
THE EMU WINE COMPANY LTD., 


to H.M. The King 
LONDON, €.3 





FREE 
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To increase your interest in the buying and serving of wines 
booklet to: -—— Dept. M.7, THE EMU WINE COMPANY 


write now for a very 
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bushes. A contractor’s heavy tractors, 
bulldozers and cranes were used and 
a good job has resulted. We now have 
this ground deep ploughed and planted 
with wheat. The cost of preparing the 
land for tractor cultivations worked 
out at £28 a acre, and we shall not 
tackle any more. 

Talking to a shepherd who knows 
this country well, I learned that in the 
old days oxen ploughed this land not 
more than 3 inches deep. When the 
plough struck a stone the slow-moving 
oxen stopped dead; no harm was done 
and the plough was lifted over the 
obstruction. 

Where labour costs are low a team 
of oxen may still be an economical 
source of power. When their working 
days are done they provide meat, and 
they do not consume fuel that costs 
precious dollars.—ANTHONY Hurp. 


CHEETAHS AS 
TREE-CLIMBERS 
S1r,—It is often said that cheetahs, 
unlike leopards, do not climb trees. 
The accompanying photograph, taken 
in Kenya, should, however, dispel any 
doubt on that point. This cheetah was 
in a thorn tree, fully eight feet from 
the ground, and was moving about it 
with great agility—A. C. ALLISON, 

Merton College, Oxford. 


GRAND NATIONAL 

MEMORIES 
S1r,—In his remarks on the Grand 
National (January 21) Royston men- 
tions that Glenside, winner in 191i, 
had only one eye. I remember the 
race well. It was also celebrated for 
the fact that the winner was the only 
one of twenty-six runners to complete 
the course without a fall, though two 
were remounted, and placed second 
and third. 

In 1906 Ascetics Silver won, rid- 
den by the Hon. Aubrey Hastings. 
They had only two eyes between 
them !—P. R. WuaLtey (Lt.-Col.), 
The Royal Automobile Club, London, 
S.W.1. 


‘*PILGRIM’’ STONES 


Str,—The enclosed photographs are 
of two of the curious grave-stones 
preserved in the old church of Llan- 
fihangel Abercowin, in Carmarthen- 
shire. This church, which dates from 
the 13th century and was replaced in 
1848 by a new one at a more central 
place for the population of the parish, 
is now very ruinous. It stands near 
the River Taff, close to which*there is 
a moat, apparently Norman. This 
may well have been a crossing place 
on a pilgrim way from the port of 
Kidwelly to St. David’s, and the 
church is now commonly known as the 
Pilgrim’s Church. 

Legend has gone further and 
makes these six grave-stones those of 
pilgrims who perished here from 
hunger, the last to survive burying the 
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A CHEETAH IN A TREE IN KENYA 


See letter: Cheetahs as Tree-clim'ers 


rest and then digging his own grave. 
Furthermore, the story goes that the 
pilgrims included a mason, a glazier, 
and a rope-maker. These details are 
based on the decoration of the slabs, 
the rope-maker no doubt being 
derived from the cable moulding on 
one of them. Two of the headstones, 
one of which is illustrated in my first 
photograph, bear horsemen. The flat 
slab depicted in the other photograph 
is one of two with female figures. 
A cross is formed by a bar across the 
middle of the figure. Other slabs bear 
figures with the arms crossed. 

It seems probable that both 
church and graves were connected with 
the castle that stood on the moat. 
The graves are certainly very early in 
date, and it has been suggested that 
they may belong to the generation 
which saw the foundation of the 
church.—M. W., Hereford. 


BUZZARDS IN EAST 
SUSSEX 


S1r,—On January 22, when out with 
the Eridge Hunt in East Sussex, I saw 
two buzzards wheeling above the 
covert through which hounds were 
working. They are the first I have 
seen as far east as this, though only 
a month ago one soared above me 
while I was waiting for pigeon in a 
park in North Wiltshire.—J. J. D. 
GrRovEs (Lt.-Col.), Pooks Hill, Crow- 
borough, Sussex. 


CURE FOR BITES BY 
HARVEST-BUGS ON DOGS 


S1r,—Can any dog-lover among readers 
of CounTRY LIFE suggest a _ cure 
for harvest-bug bites on dogs ? 

For the last four 
years my Cairn terrier 
has been tortured from 
May to late September 
by these pests. The 
parts attacked are the 
nose, paws, folds of the 
ear, bends of the elbow 
and stomach. The dog 
scratches and bites day 
and night and gets quite 
miserable and out of 
sorts. As soon as he is 
taken to a town or sea- 
side place the trouble 
stops, only to return 
when he is taken home 
to the North Downs. 
Baths with disinfectant 
have no good results. 

This, I think, must 
be a new attack on 
dogs by these pests, as 
I have kept dogs in 
the same locality for 
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See letter : 


GRAVE-STONES AT LLANFIHANGEL 

CARMARTHENSHIRE, 

DEPICTING A HORSEMAN AND (right) A 
FEMALE FIGURE 


“Pilgrim’’ Stones 


twenty-five years and never met with 
this trouble before, although humans 
have always been more or less worried 
by them when gardening or after 
walks through long grass.—A. S. 
BiacGs, Treetops, Wrotham, Kent. 

[We do not know of any preven- 
tive against bites by harvest-bugs 
that would be suitable for a dog, but 
their effects can be alleviated by dab- 
bing them with a mixture of one part 
of kerosene and six parts of butter- 
milk. Presumably diluted milk would 
answer as well as buttermilk.. Jeyes’ 
disinfectant fluid diluted to 80 times 
with water is also said to be effective. 
—ED.] 

AFFORESTATION IN 

NATIONAL PARKS 


Str,—It is difficult to imagine a more 
frivolous objection than that of your 
correspondent Mr. J. C. Cadbury 
(January 28) to the erection of ten 
cottages for forestry workers at Glen- 
more, four miles from Cairngorm, 
Inverness-shire. Here is a vast land- 
scape in which a hundred cottages 
could be quite lost, and would not be 
very conspicuous even in a group. 
Those who know the Highlands before 
and also since the war must be shocked 
at the rapid strides which depopula- 
tion has made and is making. Homo 
sapiens is becoming as rare as the 
crested tit. But many of us prefer 
country life to country sightseeing. 
Fortunately the National Park 
movement in Scotland, whatever may 
be the situation in some parts of 
England, appears for the present to be 
in the hands of people who believe that 
beauty is not inconsistent with worka- 
day life and industry, and, faced with 
areas as big as Scottish 
National Parks, that use 
of land for economic 
purposes, due regard for 
amenity, and active re- 
population and develop- 
ment can go a long 
way as fellow travel- 
lers.—E. W. HopcGe, 
Elterwater Hall, near 
Ambleside, Westmorland. 


THE LETTER 
HOME 


S1r,—Apropos of the 
schoolboy’s letter home 
of 1789 you illustrated in 
your issue of January 28, 
the following letter may 
interest your reaglers. It 
was written in copyplate 
hand by James Farrer, 
aged 11, afterwards 
Colonel Farrer, who 
served on the staff of 
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General Sir John Campbell in the 
Crimea. He was the son of General 
James Farrer, who wasat Waterlooand 
who married Elizabeth Farrer, eldest 
daughter of William Helyar, of Coker 
Court, Somerset, and Sedghill, Wilts. 
Cornwall Terrace, 
Decr. 13th, -34. 
Dearest Mama, 

The pleasing prospect now 
presenting itself of shortly joining 
you at home I beg to say that the 
approaching Vacation commences 
on saturday the 20th instant and 
terminates on the 24th of Janu- 
ary. In hopes of finding you all 
in good health and of enjoying 
unmixed pleasures while with you 
I remain with best compliments 
from Mr. and Mrs. North and with 
duty to Papa and love to my sister. 

Your ever affectionate son, 

J. Farrer. 
—J. V. Cantor, 2, Waverley Manor, 
Great North Way, Hendon, N.W.A. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF 
HORSES 


Str,—I was much pleased to read 
the editorial note in your issue of 
December 31, 1948, on the sale of 
horse-flesh. Recently I was informed 
that a Suffolk Punch, seven years old 
and weighing 18 cwt., was sold in 
Cheltenham Market and immediately 
slaughtered. The price paid was 
66 guineas; at the controlled price it 
should have been not more than £27. 

Our Dumb Friends’ League has 
for nearly nine years been advocating 
that the slaughter of horses should be 
controlled in the same way as the 
slaughter of cattle and further that 
horse-fiesh should be placed upon the 
ration so that people wishing to eat it 
could do so, but only by surrendering 
their butchers’ meat. 

We suggest that no horse should 
be killed except on the authority of a 
veterinary surgeon, who would certify 
that the animal was not fit for further 
work. Finally, the public do not, I 
think, realise that knackers’ yards 
have increased from 200 to 400 since 
1939, and that those not operated 
before then should be closed unless 
some very good reason can be found for 
their retention.—E. KEITH ROBINSON, 
Secretary, Our Dumb Friends’ League, 
Grosvenor Gardens House, S.W.1. 


WHAT ASSOCIATION 
WAS IT? 
S1r,—Can any of your readers tell me 
anything about a “ Philantrophic (sic) 
Whip Association, Established Aug., 
1833, Mr. James Coakham, Founder’”’? 
This inscription is on a 9-inch pewter 
plate (by a London maker) which I 
purchased in Preston, Lancashire. 
The association may be some kind of 
working-class Friendly Society, but, 
if so, where did it function ?—ROLAND 
J. A. SHELLEY, Denbie House, 27, 
Pilkington Road, Southport, Lancashire. 
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they have not actually seen the Holy 

Island of Lindisfarne, off the coast of 
Northumberland, have at any rate picked up 
the Longstone light seven miles off Holy Island. 
Many, no doubt, were only too familiar during 
the last war with the swept channel outside the 
Farne Islands; and, incidentally, the number of 
Norwegian and Danish steamers that ran in 
between St. Abb’s Head and the Longstone in 
fog or on dark nights, and beached themselves 
safely on the Goswick sand-rig, was astonishing ! 
Some floated off under their own power on the 
next spring-tide, but there were other occasions 
when every man-jack on Holy Island—hinds, 
roadman, joiner, fishermen and all—and every 
available horse and cart and even gig, turned 
out to shovel away a channel from a ship high on 
the rig down to low-water. Night after night, I 
remember, or in the grey light before dawn, 
sixty or so of us would pile into the Islanders’ 
fleet of cars and drive out across the sands to 
the sand-rig. Then, after disembarking, we had 
to wade through a wide gut and plough through 
qguicksands to the steamer. For three weeks we 
would shovel and cart away hundreds of tons 
of sand, and at the end of that time, when we 
were beginning to despair of getting her off, she 
would float in her channel on a high tide, and a 
tug would pull her off. From the flooded holds 
of another ship, farther north along the rig, we 
salvaged with derricks and carts some 2,000 
bales of wood-pulp. 

At one time there were half a dozen alarums 
of “‘Ship ashore !’’, some true, some false, in the 
space of a few weeks. The coastguards were 
pretty light on the trigger during the early days 
of the war, and it was almost like the old days of 
the 16th century, when all the inhabitants of 
this coast were wreckers! The cry, “Ship 
ashore !’’ went round the village like wildfire. 
Those in the pubs would stampede for the doors 
and pour out into the street, where there was 
the sound of men running, the curses of others 
colliding in the pitchy darkness, and the excited 
voices of women. There would be men running 
across the green close to the Lifeboat House, 
struggling to fasten their clothes as they ran, 
and others racing the engines of the old cars— 
for there was always great competition between 
the fishermen and the longshoremen to be first 
on the scene with boats or cars if the ship was 
ashore on the sand-rig, and therefore accessible 
from both land and sea. 


sk must be few British sailors who, if 


* * * 


The Islanders are, of course, inshore fisher- 
men—and have been for a thousand years or so. 
As far back as the year 1372 the accounts of the 
Prior of Lindisfarne included sums of money 
spent on the construction of ships and fishing- 
boats, manned by Islanders, and on herring nets. 
As to-day, so then, fishing had its ups and downs, 
Only two boats would be fishing one year, and 
the next more fish were caught than the Priory 
could store, and the surplus—dried codfish, 
haddock, and other white fish; salmon, conger 
and porpoises (both much esteemed by the 
monks of Durham !); or red herrings—was sold 
on the mainland. 

But a century earlier the little community 
of hermits on the 16-acre rock of the Inner 
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Farne— 
were fishing with great and small lines and 
lobster nets, and exported such luxuries as seal- 
oil and seal-calves to the monks of Durham; 
and there is no doubt that the Holy Islanders 
were fishing or, at any rate, gathering shellfish, 
from the dawn of history—that is, in the year 
572, when the Island is first mentioned as being 
beseiged by a British king. 


* * * 


Little more is to be learnt of the Island’s 
fisheries until the end of the 18th century, when 
ten or twelve boats, carrying crews of three or 
four men, were fishing during the summer 
months. In 1836 there were 13 boats at the 
herring fishing—small boats, with crews of only 
four men and a dozen nets, which they shot off 
the Farnes—and white fish and lobsters were 
also being taken and exported to London, where 
cod fetched 8s. a score, and lobsters 12s. a score. 
An amusing contemporary account of the 
lobster fishing describes how ‘“‘for catching 
lobsters the fishermen of Holy Island mostly use 
small hoop-nets, called by them trunks, of which 
there are generally twenty-four to each coble. 
“Each net is about a foot deep, and its mouth 
is kept extended by a hoop, or ring, of the same 
diameter. The ring, that it may hang horizon- 
tally in the water, is suspended from four pieces 
of cord, made fast to opposite diameters; and to 
a loop at the junction of those cords above the 
net, the line is bent on. A piece of fish, mostly 
of a sand-dab, to which the lobster is said to be 
most partial, is placed in the net as a bait. 
Lobsters are caught above a rocky bottom, 
mostly at a depth of from four to twelve fathoms, 
and the net is allowed to hang just clear of the 
ground. When the water is clear and not very 
deep, the fishermen can see the lobster enter the 
net, which he immediately hauls up as fast as he 
can, lest the fish, which keeps whirling about in 
a peculiar manner, should escape; and not 
infrequently, just as he has got the net to the 
surface of the water, the lobster contrives to 
whirl himself out.” 

Another observer, in the middle of the 19th 
century, related that the women gathered 
docken leaves and also cabbage leaves on which 
to lay the hooks when baiting and that “‘a stroll 
through the village disclosed very sensibly the 
nature of the principal occupation of the natives. 
In every street heaps of the shell of the mussel 
and the limpet are collected before the doors, 
and mixed with the refuse of the fishing lines. 
They do send forth a most foul and fishy smell. 
Around also every door lies a heap of floats, and 
lines, and queer-looking oilskin garments, and 
ample sou’-westers hang on the walls. And at 
times a few men, wearing thick sea-going 
jackets, and boots up to their hips, take their 
way down to the beach with a pile of gear on 
their shoulders. Men, and more women, were 
sitting in the sun, at the doors, occupied in 
baiting the lines for the worms. The mussel was 
the principal bait. The longworm was also being 
used, but in less quantities. A number of skates 
were laid on the tiled roofs of many of the 
houses, to be dried in the sun, sending forth a 
pungent smell. When fully dried they became 


a favourite relish to the fishermen, when drink- 
ing their ale and I was told-they were much in 





demand by the sailors of the Scotch vessels that 


are driven here for shelter. They are eaten 
without any preparation, or simply toasted at 
the fire.” 

“The fishing this morning was _ very 
indifferent. One boat, which was said to be as 
well fished as most of them, had ten stones 
weight of haddock. They receive 6d. per stone 
during the summer season and Is. during the 
winter. For cod and ling they receive 10s. a 
score. Lobsters are, during winter, sold for 21s. 
per score, and during summer for 15s. Crabs 
bring 2s. per score. They place their crab-creels 
in the shallows in fine weather, but in sixteen 
fathoms in stormy weather. They have a 
curious use for crabs. A strong dog-crab is 
selected, and a piece of tallow candle, about an 
inch long, is stuck on the back of the crab. 
A rabbit-hole is then selected, the candle 
lighted, and the crab sent on his travels down 
the hole with his light. The rabbits bolt out 


had 


into a net, as if a ferret had been sent in ! 
* * * 


By the 1860s the Island was in the hey-day 
of its commercial prosperity, with nearly two- 
thirds of its population—some 600 at that time 
—engaged in the herring fishery and in white 
and red fishing. The entire herring catch was 
bought by two local curers for the Stettin 
market, and a man could walk on upturned 
herring-barrels for half a mile along the green 
above the harbour-beach. Even so, the average 
earnings of a herring fisherman for a season were 
put at no higher figure than from £10-£40. 
There were now 36 big boats, with 35-40 ft. 
keels, engaged in the fishery, each carrying a 
crew of five or six; and the fishery attracted 
many foreign boats, as many as 100 French 
boats and many coasting vessels being moored 
in the fine natural harbour at one time. Ten or 
eleven inns were needed to cope with the demand 
for liquor, and doors opened at six o’clock in the 
morning, when the fishermen came in for thcir 
drams of whisky (at 3d. a half!) or rum (at 4d. 
a noggin !), before going off to their fishing. 
With so many foreign sailors in harbour, and 
Irishmen working in ‘the limestone quarries, 
street and inn brawls were frequent, and no 
policeman could be induced to stay on the 
Island for any length of time. Indeed, when 
Constable Joe Smoke clapped into jail one of the 
brawlers—a grandfather of one of the Islanders 
still living—the Islanders broke the windows of 
the jail, and so terrified poor Joe that he took 
to the roof, ultimately seeking refuge with the 
parson. 

Another visitor has left us a record of the 
Island during the herring season : ‘“‘ We saw the 
towne,” he writes, ‘‘under its busy aspect pre- 
paring for the herring fishery—nets lay in heaps, 
or stretched out fifty or sixty yards, while men 
and boys disentangle their mazy folds and tie 
loops. On our way to the Castle, we passed the 
beach where the fishing-boats come in, and saw 
the huge wooden vats—if vat it be—round which 
the women stand to clean the herrings, and on 
the other side of the road fourteen hundred 
herring-barrels in piles and rows, and two men 
industrious over their final preparation. ‘There 
wouldn’t be any too many,’ they said, ‘nor yet 

(Continued on page 325) 
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There’s something about John Cotton Tobacco 
that satisfies—and goes on satisfying a man. 
It has been a firm favourite among dis- 
criminating pipe smokers for over a century. 
Likewise those who enjoy a really good 
cigarette will always prefer John Cotton No. 1. 

%* John Cotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/9 anoz. 

No. 4 - 4/5 an oz. 


Empire - - 4/14 an oz 
* No. 1 Cigarettes - - - 3/10 for 20 
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A Trusted Tobacco - a perfect Cigarette 
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Ver dr - « « to suit the English Palate 
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Double-distilled from the finest 
friendly 


Bolskummel is back again. 


Dutch caraway seeds, Bolskummel is to your 


digestion. In sipping Bolskummel, you sip the 
original authentic Dutch — the inspiration of all 
other Kummels — the ‘Rembrandt’ as opposed 


to its copies. 





Sole Importers: BROWN, GORE & WELCH LIMITED 
10 Corn Exchange Chumbers, Seething Lane, B.Ca 
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. . . you are invited to utilise the 
many services provided by the 


Bank. 


Enquiries will be welcomed 
at any of the numerous Branches 


throughout England and Wales. 


National Provincial Bank 
L tau 
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W. & R. JACOB & CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD., BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 





«)Water Biscuits 


@) with the nutty flavour people like 








For those F riday metamorphoses when you slough 


the week’s controls and emerge as your dazzling, 
unfettered self. ‘ Chetwynd’ II—never was such a shoe 
for fostering the superior but amiable delusion that 


a man’s soul is his own. A superb feat of shoemanship. 


Church's 


famous English shoes 


made at Northampton 








“Glad you like this sherry 
—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
Cl oe 

I know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’s finest 
wine countries, it couldn’t compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such 
wines before ? 

Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 

Only certain wines, then ? 


So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 

Were South African wines well- 
known here before the preference 
twenty years ago ? 

Now you’re delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not likely 
to lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden again. It 
wouldn’t make sense. 

So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very soon, 
too.”” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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half enough, if the boats did but have luck!’ 
While re-crossing the beach, we had a pretty 
sight in the departure of a number of boats. 
The tide served, evening was coming on, and 
one after another they hoisted sail, stood out of 
the bay, made a tack, some two tacks, and then 
away to the open sea, perhaps for five and 
twenty miles.” 

By 1875, however, the herring fishery was 
on the decline and only 16 boats were still fish- 


ing from the Island. The skippers of some of 
these boats were grandfathers of present boat- 
owners, and two of the boats were, for the first 
time, of the decked type with a 55 ft. keel, 
manned by a crew of nine or ten, fishing twenty- 
five or thirty miles offshore. With the intro- 
duction of the first steam-drifters in 1907, and 
subsequently motor-driven drifters, the inshore 
herring fishery declined very rapidly. The 
Island’s century of material prosperity was at 
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anend. One by one the big sailing-boats were 
laid up on the beach, and their bows sawn off, 
to serve as commodious boat-houses for the 
creel-and-line gear of the new generation of long- 
line and lobster fishermen, with their 25 ft. 
paraffin-driven flat-bottomed cobles, or 35 ft. 
‘‘mules,’’ whose crews of two, three, or four men 
fished no farther offshore than ten or twelve 
miles between dawn and noon. The last owner 
of a big boat laid it upin 1914. 


SEASONAL STOCKTAKING ~ 3y,.8. provcur 


"Late inc are few shoots so good that they 
are incapable of improvement, and fewer 
still in these days that do not impera- 
tively demand it. In any case, one seldom 
comes to a season’s end without some mental 
stocktaking. It is by past mistakes that we 
chiefly profit, and the most trivial details all 
have their place in the general scheme of things. 
The lay-out of coverts, for example. One can- 
not change the situation of a wood, but its 
aspect can be altered. And now, before the 
foliage thickens, is the time to consider whether 
the lopping of a few trees here and there would 
not give better rising pheasants or a better field 
of fire; whether this part would not be better 
felled in strips and that part cleared of dense 
undergrowth to let in sun and air. 

Likewise with partridge ground. One has 
noticed, perhaps, that certain drives have 
proved almost abortive owing to gaps in hedge- 
rows, or because the latter have been too 
severely cut. Or possibly beats have had to be 
taken in an undesirable direction owing to the 
quality of the holding cover and inadequate 
screening of the guns on a site that would have 
been more preferable. It is when the country is 
bare of vegetation that one can best mark these 
points of disadvantage, remembering more par- 
ticularly that these self-same hedgerows and 
fields will shortly be partridge nesting sites. 
Now is the time to approach ground landlords 
and farming tenants with a view to improving 
a shoot. If their opinions are invited and their 
interests courteously consulted, accommodation 
agreeable to both parties will usually be 
achieved. It is no exaggeration to say that, 
where a farmer may forgo the complete clear- 
ance of rough nesting sites and permit the 
shooting tenant to sow a few roods of feed, the 
result may be a surprising appreciation of game 
stocks in a single season. 

The general lay-out of a shoot may change 
from year to year. The half-dozen 10-acre fields 
of yesterday have perhaps become a 60-acre 
field to-day, involving the total disappearance of 
communicating hedgerows and a _ complete 
alteration of the sporting complexion of the 
ground. And this is a point of considerable 
importance, since it is not sufficient to lay one’s 
plans solely with a view to the protection of 
nesting game. One has also got to consider the 
best ways and means of bringing it later to the 
gun. These considerations are complementary 
to one another, so that such cover planting and 
sowing as may be desirable should be arranged 
to combine them. No species of game is going 
to await the sportsman’s pleasure in cover that 
would scarcely hide a shrew mouse. That, after 
all, is one reason why on all ground that is suit- 
able, and on much ground that is not, we must 
drive our birds if we would get any shooting 
worth talking about. 

* * * 


The general aspect of a countryside is vastly 
different in early spring from that which it 
presents in summer. When corn and grass are 
standing, there is plenty of cover for birds, but 
this will have totally disappeared a few months 
later. And this is precisely what shooting 
tenants and their keepers have to study. Game 
will not be brought within reach of the guns, no 
matter how they are placed, unless ample pro- 
vision is made for holding it well into the 
autumn. 

With all game birds, the surest antidote to 
the wanderlust is to provide them with all they 
want at home. In other words, the secret is to 
“feed the brutes.”” But to feed on the ‘“‘chuck 
it and chance it”’ principle, or in dense neglected 
woods into which no sunshine ever penetrates, 


is a waste of time and money. One is merely 
offering free meals to all kinds of feathered 
creatures other than those for which they are 
intended. There is another point: it is neces- 
sary to look ahead to hatching time, and nesting 
sites, however good, surrounded by a vast 
expanse of grass land, laid bare by animals 
grazing and summer reaping, are of little use to 
broods emerging from the shell and unable to 
forage for themselves. The relative distribution 
of nesting cover to natural food supply is 
important. Young birds should have, not a mile 
away, but on the spot, cover that will combine 
the supply of insect life and other natural foods. 
It is a good plan, therefore, to sow close up 
against covert boundaries strips of buckwheat. 

Little ‘‘game fields’’ can also be contrived 
for partridges. The sowing may be inter- 
mittent, but they should be thick, so as to 
provide a kind of “‘country club” for the adult 
birds as well as the youngsters. The turning of 
the soil alone will bring out a wealth of wire- 
worms and other insect life; the cover, as the 
crop grows ever higher, will provide good pro- 
tection for the growing birds well on into the 
summer, and later on the rakings will be useful 
for spreading in the coverts in autumn. Half a 
dozen strips of this kind on a medium-sized 
mixed shoot are sound investments; the cost is 
insignificant and the yield of interest high. They 
will take up so little space that no tenant 
farmer is likely to object. Where there are 
several small coverts on a shoot, at all of which 
similar measures are taken, I am convinced the 
percentage of straying pheasants is very much 
reduced. 

* * * 


It stands to reason that the sooner nesting 
partridges and pheasants are located, the better 
chance there is of affording them protection and 
ensuring heavy clutches. Yet amid the mani- 
fold distractions of the breeding season it is not 
easy to keep close watch on bird movement over 
a few hundred acres of mixed ground. It is just 
at this time of year that a shooting tenant reaps 
the benefit of cordial relationship with the 
neighbouring farmers, whose goodwill deter- 
mines very largely the attitude of their em- 


PAA AAAAAAAAAIA10 


WINTER LEAVES 


OW are the leaves crustacean again, 
Crab-like on path and pavement scurrying 
Between the sudden breakers of the wind, 
Hardened to shell, resembling their own fossils, 
Sapless, unpliant, coldly beautiful. 
As sculpture is to flesh, so ave they now 
To their spring selves, theiy summer lissomeness. 


What have they now to do with sun or rain ? 
Where is the softness and the sweetness gone 
Whose nimbus shone around their opening buds 
So little time ago? Where now the small 
Curled fingers that became the forest arms 
Sending across the counties their green signals ? 
The branching shadows thrown like continents 
Upon the emerald oceans of the grass ? 

Where now the summer murmurings ? the press 
Of leaf on leaf, the charming self-caress ? 


All turned to vank dissoluement and decay ? 
No more than dry impediments to the wind 
With whom they quarrel, who was once their lover ? 


It is not so. For though the crab-leaves go 
Into wind-oceans towards oblivion, 

Leaf-loam and ash shall make the fire to bring 
The only certain Phenix, which is spring. 


JaMES WALKER. 


ployees also. If I stress this point it is because 
it is not difficult to appreciate potential losses 
if farm dogs hunt the hedgerows, if eggs dis- 
appear and nests are cut out in the long grass. 
On a small place it is no exaggeration to say that 
such contretemps may completely ruin a season’s 
prospects, so that the man who, by tactful word 
and gesture, contrives to get the local worthies 
on his side, enhances his sporting chances 
considerably. 

It has been said that one could rear 10,000 
pheasants in the Sahara Desert—a dictum that 
presupposes that one’s financial resources would 
be equal to transporting sufficient food and 
water for their daily needs. But no one has 
ever been foolish enough to suggest that the 
10,000 would increase and multiply of their own 
volition. So, briefly, it comes to this. Restock- 
ing is not so much a question of money as of 
intelligence in suiting birds to the environment 
that best suits them. 

You can put any quantity of stock birds 
down on any ground you like. But dump 
grouse on to a moor of very old heather, part- 
ridges on to grass land where the soil is never 
turned, pheasants into woods where there is 
neither beechmast nor undercover, and you will 
be lucky if you see one for every hundred of your 
original stock in six months’ time. While most 
people realise that all birds, to the wider propa- 
gation of their species, must have adequate 
nesting cover, what many forget is that even 
more important is the distribution of natural 
foods in relation to that cover. 

We burn our grouse moors in annual strips, 
so that there are always successive shoots of 
fresh young heather coming on. We must cut 
our woods in strips also, and for the same reason, 
that there are always growths of varying height 
and density, letting in sunshine and fresh air and 
affording glades in which the pheasant loves to 
scratch for his living. And we must avoid, so 
far as possible, planting partridges on heavy 
soils or in areas which have excessive rainfall, 
but instead put them down on good mixed 


arable and grass. 
* * * 


But all these undertakings cost money for 
which each one of us wants to get full value. 
In this connection we must face the fact that 
sport exists more than ever before on sufferance, 
and that it largely depends on the goodwill of 
small tenant proprietors. Ona number of shoots 
there may be- conflicting interests. A dozen 
tenant farmers may own the sporting rights on 
their respective smallholdings, and these must 
be reconciled—not always an easy task. Never- 
theless, without their co-operation little can be 
done by the shooting tenant. I do not suppose 
that anyone will dispute that, before we can 
expect any density of game to the acre, we must 
eradicate, as far as is possible, those influences 
that adversely affect its distribution. Game 
preservation is like gardening. If flowers are 
choked by weeds, they will not grow, neither 
will game birds thrive on unclean or neglected 
ground. First and foremost, therefore, we must 
eliminate vermin and poaching. The employ- 
ment of experts may assist towards the former, 
but nothing will contrive to the accomplishment 
of the latter save the co-operation of all decent 
citizens. And that is why I say that the small 
farmer is the man to be reckoned with. 

If you can prove to him—and it is not 
difficult—that provided he can show a decent 
head of game upon his smallholding—whether 
it embraces 50 or 500 acres—he will be able to 
demand a rent out of all proportion to its agri- 
cultural value, he will, as a rule, sit up and take 
notice. 
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THE MONTE CARLO RALLY 2? By J. EASON GIBSON 


e | NXHE 19th Monte Carlo Rally, the first of 

the post-war series, lacked the usual pre- 

war weather, which was traditionally a 
mixture of fog, snow, and ice. Most of the 205 
starters, however, found that maintaining the 
average speed of 31 m.p.h.—which includes all 
stops for whatever purpose—for three days and 
nights was, in itself, a very severe test of both 
man and machine. 

The basic rally route is a circular tour of 
Western Europe, starting from Monte Carlo, by 
way of Geneva, Berne, Luxembourg, Amster- 
dam, Brussels, Paris, and back to the principal- 
ity by Lyons, the Route Napolean, and the 
Alpes Maritimes. For the convenience of foreign 
entrants tangential starting points were pro- 
vided at Glasgow, Lisbon, Florence, Oslo, and 
Stockholm. By Amsterdam all cars had joined 
on to the main route, but the worst of the 2,000- 


ONE OF THE SUNBEAM-TALBOT TEAM CLIMBING THE 
WITH MONTE CARLO AND THE ITALIAN COASTLINE BEYOND 


mile route was still to come. The regulations do 
not permit any time gained between controls to 
be carried over to the next section, but most 
competitors prefer to get as much in hand as 
possible, to give time for refuelling and personal 
refreshment. 

The final section, from Lyons to Monte 
Carlo, is further sub-divided into four parts: 
Lyons-Valence, Valence-Digne, Digne-Grasse, 
and Grasse-Monte-Carlo. On thesé sections the 
time of a competitor’s arrival is considered 
as his time of departure, and as no work 
is permitted while the car is in the control it is 
necessary to drive hard to permit time to be 
spent on maintainance. 

On arrival at Monte Carlo the cars were 
parked in the open until the following morning, 
when speed and regularity tests were carried out. 
on a mountainous circuit, using sections of the 
Moyenne Corniche and the hill roads of Mont 
Agel and Mont des Mules. For most drivers the 
final stretches over the Alpes Maritimes became 
almost a road race, as frantic efforts were made 
to get time in hand, to permit of a final check- 
over, adjustment of brakes, and the fitting of 
new sparking plugs before the final control was 
entered. 

Troubles caused by weather were confined 
to those starting from the Florence control. 
After successfully passing the Futa and Rati- 
cosa passes the two British drivers—Imhof 
(Allard) and Healey (Healey)—ran into almost 
impenetrable fog between Bologna and Milan, 
to which were added ice-bound roads. In the 
early hours of the morning they came upon the 
scene of a raultiple accident involving about six 


lorries, and although Imhof managed to get 
through, to arrive at the Milan control 20 
minutes late, Healey lost so much time that he 
retired from the rally. The British starters met 
with slight fog on the Great North Road and 
occasional patches of ice on the moors above 
Brough, but most of them were well ahead of 
time before Folkestone was reached, particu- 
larly those who used the route by Huntingdon, 
Royston, and the Blackwall Tunnel. The three 
Sunbeam-Talbots, on one of which I was driv- 
ing, had run in team formation so far, and had 
sufficient time to spare at Folkestone for the 
nine drivers to have a leisurely bath and 
shave. 

Troubles started at Boulogne, where errors 
of the organisers imposed over an hour’s delay 
on every competitor, so that the run to Luxem- 
bourg became a mad dash to make up for lost 





MONT DES MULES, 


time. Of the 47 starters from Glasgow 15 were 
late at the Luxembourg control, which was in 
the riverside park across the river from the flood- 
lit fairy-like castle of the Grand Duke. After 
Luxembourg the starters from Monte Carlo and 
Florence joined in, and the long line of cars— 
headlamps blazing—began the journey across 
the Ardennes under a clear star-lit sky, onwards 
to the long dyke-lined roads of Holland and 
Amsterdam. 

More than one of the British crews, while 
passing Nijmegen and Arnhem, remembered 
their Service days when the team spirit 
was not confined to the drivers of each car 
bound for Monte Carlo. To drivers with post- 
war knowledge of Holland, the efficiency and 
hospitality of the Dutch Automobile Club came 
as no surprise. The welcome here was the first 
to equal the send-off from Scotland, and it was a 
pity that British competitors found so little to 
please them at the Doncaster control. 

By now the less experienced of the British 
drivers were becoming impressed with the well- 
known Continental enthusiasm for motoring 
events—policemen everywhere holding up tra- 
ffic and waving on the hurrying competitors. It 
is only fair to mention that in both Scotland and 
parts of England people were out in the streets, 
even in the tiniest hamlet, in the late night 
hours to cheer the cars on. Before Amsterdam 
four of the British starters had been involved in 
minor incidents, but only one was forced to 
retire—the Triumph driven by Moore and 
Clarke which became involved with a lorry. 

The car was badly damaged, but the drivers, 
fortunately, escaped with minor injuries, 


From the Dutch section right down to the 
start of the Alpes Maritimes it became a case 
of just plugging on steadily, while the driver off 
duty snatched some sleep in the back, and the 
third member of the crew acted as navigator. 

Chaos ruled in Paris, as the control had 
been moved, without notification reaching the 
drivers, from the Place de la Concorde to the 
Invalides, and matters were not improved for 
impatient drivers by the police cordon’s per- 
mitting the crowd, with true Gallic enthusiasm, 
to invade the parking place. It was now the 
third night of the rally and tempers were getting 
short, and temperamental drivers—even the 
cold-blooded English—were given to expressing 
their thoughts with almost Latin fluency and 
flamboyance. Certain teams went the length of 
drawing up and signing a document that any- 
thing said on the rally should be expunged from 
memory ! 

While almost all the competitors were con- 
gratulating themselves on the perfect weather, 
fog descended over the Rhone Valley, and from 
Lyons to Valence easily half of the 60-mile 
section was fog-bound, and, although speeds 
far in excess of those a normal motorist would 
attempt were maintained in the fog, it was 
necessary to drive absolutely flat out in the few 
clear patches to equal the schedule speed. With 
the thought ever-present that mere seconds’ 
lateness meant deduction of marks, the com- 
peting cars burst into the square at Valence, 
pulling up with a scream of tyresfas the passenger 
of each fell out and rushed to the control office 
to have his time registered. This may sound 
very dangerous to the average motorist, but it 
should be remembered that almost all the 
drivers are hardened and experienced com- 
petitors, while those who have entered just for 
fun—and have limited experience—drive within 
their capabilities and do not mind how many 
marks they lose as long as Monte Carlo is 
reached. 

The five hills on the Digne-Grasse section 
were free from snow, although icy patches in the 
shade were a worry to some competitors. On 
the smaller cars—such as Hillman, Morris, 
Riley, Talbot, and Ford—flat-out driving up 
the passes failed to maintain the average, and 
it was.necessary to drive hard down the other 
side, with the driver worried constantly by the 
fear of spoiling his brakes for the following 
day’s tests. 

After the Col des Leques the sun was 
blazing from a bright blue sky, while below in 
the valley Castelanne was shimmering in the 
morning light with the chapel-crowned hill 
alongside rising from the mist like a fairy castle. 
Soon Grasse was reached, and the morning air 
was sweet with the perfumes of its industry, 
and all that was left to do was the final dash to 
Monaco, under the scorching sun and with the 
blue sea far below, and everyone in our car at 
all events thought that no matter where we 
came in the results our trials and efforts were 
worth while. 

The rally as a whole was won, for the third 
time, by Jean Trevoux, driving a Hotchkiss, but 
British cars filled 3rd, 4th and 5th places, and 
the 1,500 c.c. class was won by a _ Jowett 
Javelin driven by T. C. Wise; a Hillman Minx 
was 2nd, another Jowett 3rd, and a Sunbeam- 
Talbot 4th. A Hillman Minx took first place in 
the 1,500 c.c. coachwork competition that 
follows the rally, and the only two Carosserie 
Plaques awarded went to the Hillman and 
Sunbeam-Talbot teams. The Grand Prix 
d’Honneur for the finest car in the coachwork 
competition went, as was expected, to the 
magnificent Bentley driven by W. M. Couper. 

It was a pity that inexperienced post-war 
officials made so many errors in the calculation 
of the results, so that between the end of the 
rally and the official prize presentation no fewer 
than five lists of results were issued. Considering 
the great advantages weighing in favour of the 
Continental driver the British cars did excep- 
tionally well, and the manufacturers who 
supported the event are to be congratulated on 
their courage. Next year, however, we must 
win outright. 
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BEHIND THE PUMPS 








refineries 
work 
night and day producing high quality oil products. 


The refineries of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and its associated 
Companies in Great Britain, France, Palestine, Iran, Iraq and 


Australia have a total capacity of over 30,000,000 tons per annum. 


BP is the trade mark of the local organisations 
through which the products of the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Co. Ltd., are distributed. The distributors 
es iin Great Britain are Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd. 








A full 6-seater .... 5-80 m.p.h in top gear 


The New HUMBER 
Super Snipe 


Exceptional Seating and Luggage Accom- 


modation, with Independent Front 





Suspension and Synchromatic Gear Control 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. 
THE KING. MOTOR CAR 
MANUFACTURERS HUMBER LTD. 


. A handsome new British car, backed 


by traditional Humber quality 
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BRIDGES 


We design bridges and erect them— from 
our own steel—in any part of the world. 
The illustration shows the Bangkok Memorial 
Bridge, Siam, total length 755 ft. 


DORMAN LONG & CO. LTD., MIDDLESBROUGH 


London Office : 
Terminal House, 52 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 


Branches and agencies in various parts of the world. 


DORMAN LONG 
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Lodge Flugs Ltd. Rugby, England 
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“LURON’ HELD IT— No. 1 
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A 10-lb. pike that knew all the tricks 


VaaOtN En 





Spinning with a threadline reel and ‘Luron’ of 
0.011 in. diameter and 4.1 |b. breaking strain, 
Mr. A. W. Jardine hooked a 10-Ib. pike in the 
River Stour in Kent. The pike at once took the 
spoon with 20 yards of line upstream and under 
a semi-submerged floating tree trunk. It then 
leapt violently from the water, scraping the ‘Luron’ 
against the rough wood. Nevertheless, the tackle 
held. Thanks to ‘Luron’ the pike was safely 
landed 20 minutes later. 


€ 
3 
nylon monofilament is available in a wide 
range of diameters, packed in 10 yd. and 
110 yd. lengths. P.309a 














the Finest Clnoyardi of France 





Golden Guinea is 
the produce of the 
choicest grapes—the 
French sparkling 


wine forall occasions. 
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WETHERDAIR 


THE IMPECCABLE WEATHER COAT 


There’s no Weather Coat more handsome 
« .no Weather Coat more weather proof 

es - for in a Wetherdair is exclusive 

style and exclusive cloth 


WET *** WETHER *** WETHERDAIR 


Wetherdair Limited, Bradford and London. 
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NEW BOOKS 





SHOULD SCOTT BE 
ABRIDGED? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


who has given us full-length 
studies of Dickens and Charles 
Kingsley, now gives us a brief study in 
Sir Walter Scott, in Home and Van 
Thal’s' English Novelists Series 
(6s.).. Though short, the book is not 
negligible; Dame Una shows such 
understanding of Scott and of his 
peculiar way of going about things, 
such deep knowledge of his work, that 
it is to be hoped she will some day deal 
as fully with him as she has done with 
these others, and with Poe. 
But here, to be going on with, is 
an excellent introduction. There is no 


D AMEUNAPOPE-HENNESSY, 


to admit,” that he had much lying by, 
and that this accounted for the extra- 
ordinary spate of books that astonished 
his contemporaries. However, even if 
we could ‘“‘present Sir Walter to the 
public from a new angle by approach- 
ing him directly in his works and not 
as a conventionalised and built-up 
celebrity,” there remains the fact that 
the works themselves are more 
encumbered than those of almost any 
other great writer in English with 
impeding matter. If Scott is to be 
read again, he will, in many of his 
books, have to be slimmed; and: this 
brings us up against the really vital 
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(Home and Van Thal, 6s.) 
ALL I COULD NEVER BE. By Beverley Nichols 
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ANNUALS IN COLOUR AND CULTIVATION. By T. C. Mansfield 
(Collins, 21s.) 
MORE WORK FOR THE UNDERTAKER 
By Margery Allingham 
(Heinemann, 9s. 6d.) 
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doubt at all about two things: that 
Scott is at the moment a neglected 
author, and that it is a pity this should 
be so. In Dame Una’s_ opinion, 
Scottish sentimentality about him is 
much to blame. ‘For every Scottish 
admirer in his own day, Sir Walter 
must have had a hundred or more 
readers who were not Scots. How 
comes it that no longer is he... 
admired as an international artist and 
producer, but has sunk to being one of 
Scotland’s domestic gods, a mascot, as 
it were, of Scottish sentiment?”’ He 
himself, she thinks, would have hated 
the position, ‘‘since his sympathies 
were commensurate with his colossal 
reputation.”’ She has no liking at all 
for the “ Scottish idolators,’’ for ‘‘ have 
they not chosen to smother a really 
versatile genius of ‘irritable and most 
ungovernable mind’ with a plaster 
mould of placid amiability? Have 
they not compressed and glozed the 
great artist into the model man we see 
ruminating under his Gothic extin- 
guisher in Edinburgh?” 


SPATE OF BOOKS 


His son-in-law Lockhart, the 
author of the “standard” biography of 
Scott, she sees not without blame. 
Lockhart’s “protective love,” giving 
to Sir Walter an ‘‘urbane dignity,” 
robbed him of vital characteristics. 
Sir Herbert Grierson has said that, in 
his biography, Lockhart ‘‘manipu- 
lated dates as well as texts of letters,” 
and Dame Una charges him with other 
misdemeanours. “The Bride of 
Lammermoor is said to have been for 
the most part dictated under the 
influence of opium to Willie Laidlaw 
and John Ballantyne, but this is 
irreconcilable with the fact that the 
manuscript (except for some pages at 
the conclusion) preserved in the 
library of Writers to the Signet is in 
Sir Walter’s own writing.”’ 

Dame Una also makes clear that 
Scott had been ‘‘composing romances 
for very much longer than he cared 


question: has anyone the right to 
abridge the work of a great writer? 

The clue to the answer is to be 
found in a few lines of this book. Dame 
Una, writing of The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, says: ‘‘If it were not for the 
dialect and that many pages of the 
narrative are sheer padding, added at 
Ballantyne’s instance to bring the book 
up to four-volume length, one would 
agree with Thomas Seccombe that it 
may rank among ‘the greatest of all 
the Waverleys.’”’ 

The words I have italicised at 
least show us this: that within the 
novels of many great novelists there is 
much work that we need not regard as 
sacrosanct. The convention of pub- 
lishing novels in three or four volumes 
placed upon novelists an unnatural 
compulsion to verbosity. We know 
how both Hardy and Meredith were 
afflicted by this necessity, which was 
purely commercial. We know how 
Trollope “churned it out’”’ because his 
tales, as serials, had to stretch over a 
given number of magazine issues. 
Thus, there is much in many great 
novels that the author would never 
have put there had he been a free 
agent. 


WHO SHALL DO THE CUTS? 


Perhaps if Scott were cut—but 
never, never, never “‘re-written’’—he 
would find new readers. The question 
is: who shall do the cutting? One 
revolts at the thought of what a 
“hack”’’ might do, and I for one would 
never entrust the task to a professor of 
letters. The only man who should be 
allowed to touch a creative artist’s 
work is a creative artist, and the 
difficulty is that creative artists are 
usually engaged on creation or, in 
between whiles, on ‘‘re-creating”’ their 
own spirits. But it is to be noted 
that the greatest living English 
novelist (in my opinion), Mr. Somerset 
Maugham, has interested himself in 
this matter. He has tried his hand at 
excising from ten famous novels, 








including David Copperfield and Tom 
Tones, what he esteems to be impeding 
raatter. The books, thus doctored, are 
to be published (they have been 
published in America), and I shall look 
at them with interest. Some such 
surgical operation might give back 
vitality to Scott; but it is altogether a 
most delicate matter and one which 
only a fine mind should be permitted 
to undertake. And, of course, surgeon 
Maugham must reconcile himself to 
the thought that, some time hence, a 
surgeon may decide to operate on The 
Razov’s Edge. 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
DISSATISFIED 


Mr. Beverley Nichols gives us a 
brief run over the ground his life has 
covered thus far in All I Could Never 
Be (Cape, 15s.), and in this title we 
have a hint of the author’s dissatis- 
faction with his own achievement. He 
has advocated pacifism, and now 
decides that it was a pity more people 
did not hiss at his ideas. ‘‘The few 
hisses were drowned in an almost 
universal roar of approval. It was 
like a great army cheering me on the 
march. And I had a tragically dim 
idea of where I was going myself.” 
He toyed with the Oxford Group, 
and, though this was never so serious 
an attraction as some others, ‘‘I incor- 
porated a hurried and ecstatic chapter 
on them in The Fool Hath Said.” 
Later he was to find in them “‘petti- 
ness after pettiness, folly after folly— 
suddenly the whole thing was unbear- 
able to me.’”’ He investigated con- 
ditions in England’s and Scotland’s 
most wretched areas between the wars, 
but he did not “‘go Socialist.’’ ‘‘Lord 
knows, I’ve been practically anything 
else in my time. That is the worst of 
having a temperament which is easily 
swayed and easily fooled. As you 
go through life your sense of pity con- 
stantly urges you to spring up on all 
sorts of surprising platforms, making 
unprepared speeches, with the most 
awkward results.” 

That is a pretty good summary of 
the career here set forth, and, writing 
frankly as one who has never been an 
admirer of Mr. Nichols’s books, I must 
say that this present one goes a long 
way towards persuading me to be, if 
no more than ever an admirer, at least 
a more kindly-disposed understander 
of Mr. Nichols. The ‘‘sense of pity”’ 
that he speaks about is the salient 
characteristic to emerge here, and, 
though Zweig has warned us _ to 
“beware of pity,” it is a warning that 
I for one would like to see more widely 
ignored. 


* A CONSIDERABLE DEAR ’’ 

The difficulty is, as the career 
under review illustrates, to link it up 
with something solidly conceived and 
steadily pursued. All through these 
pages one is aware of Mr. Nichols’s 
misfortune in being never for long 
associated with steadfast and solid 
things and people. Everybody he 
knows is too rich, too famous, too 
notorious, too something or other. 
The solid—if you like, the stolid—life 
that goes on beneath the shows of 
wealth and fame and notoriety seems 
to have missed him altogether, and 
so he hurtles between exaltations and 


despairs. When he writes : ‘‘A house, 
a car, a man-servant—one was 
progressing,’ any sensitive reader is 


jarred by a feeling of false values. Is 
possession progress? But that was 
early on. A lot happened to Mr. 
Nichols after that, and most of it 
tends to make us like him more. Shall 
I, in fact, borrow one of his own 
horrible phrases, and say that he 
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emerges finally as ‘‘a very consider- 
able dear’’ who has been unlucky in 
life but maintains, fundamentally, a 
belief in life’s worthwhileness ? 


GARDENING MADE EASY 

The long-awaited Annuals in 
Colour and Cultivation, by T. C. 
Mansfield (Collins, 21s.) is the fifth 
book in a series by now justly famous. 
Like the others, it is superbly illus- 
trated, its glossary is full and scholarly 
and, again like the others, it is such a 
book:that, while an advanced gardener 
will welcome it as an authoritative 
work on its subject, the beginner 
also will find it abundantly useful. Let 
me give one small illustration of what 
I mean. Take these two sentences : 
“The planting out of hardy annuals 
grown-on in boxes or pots can take 
place any time during the spring if the 
plants are well ‘hardened off’ before 
this is done. Hardening off consists 
first of all. ..’’ and soon. Now the 
strong temptation of a great expert 
like Mr. Mansfield is to forget that 
there are beginners so inexpert that 
they do not know the most elementary 
things. It is difficult for such writers to 
imagine, for example, that there are 
people who don’t know how to 
“‘harden-off”’ plants. Not so with Mr. 
Mansfield. Having told you to 
“harden off’’ he goes on to tell you 
just how to do it, and in this precise 
explanation of small points is one of 
the virtues of his books. They may 
well become as famous to gardeners as 
Mrs. Beeton is to cooks, and for the 
same reason. Mrs. Beeton is said never 
to have recommended a recipe that she 
had not tried herself, and to have 
resolved never to assume that her 
readers knew the first thing about 
cooking. It is a wise attitude for 
writers about cooking and gardening 
alike. 


A DETECTIVE NOVEL 
Margery Allingham’s More Work 


for the Undertaker (Heinemann, 9s. 6d.) 


maintains her reputation as a writer 
of detective novels that can be read 
with pleasure. So far as “plots” 
go, all detective novels nowadays seem 
equally absurd to me; but here is a 
writer who uses this medium for one 
thing to write excellently and for 
another to present characters who are 
robustly convincing and full of human 
idiosyncrasy. The undertaker in this 
book might have come out of a novel 
by Dickens. The atmosphere of the 
region in which the tale is set is 
brilliantly conveyed; and altogether 
one would be able to say that here is a 
fine novel if it were not for the reflec- 
tion that, to achieve the finest results, 
matter and manner cannot be separate. 


a— 
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BUTTERFLIES AND 
THEIR HAUNTS 


OVERS of butterflies will be grate- 
ful to Mr. L. Hugh Newman for 

his Butterfly Haunts (Chapman and 
Hall, 2ls.), in which by a series of 
appropriately juxtaposed photographs 
he shows what the various British 
butterflies look like and the sort of 
country in which they are found. The 
accompanying text might with advan- 
tage have been a little fuller; in parti- 
cular Mr. Newman would have given 
his book an added interest had he 
explained more precisely why this or 
that butterfly favours a particular 
type of ground. The photographs, 
however, are avowedly the book’s 
main feature and they are excellent, 
and will doubtless evoke old memories 
and associations among seekers after 
butterflies as strongly as they are 
likely to fire them with new ambitions. 
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An old map of yon County NGF 


An old map of your County 
makes a decorative picture 
and an original gift. 


I have a large collection of 
genuine 17th and 18th century 
county maps by Speed, Blaeu, 
Saxton, Morden and others— 
at prices from 30/- up to £14. 








Please quote the district in 
which you are interested. 


——= L. E. BAYNTON-WILLIAMS 
SESS. will send particulars on request from 


Devonshire Cottage, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
Leatherhead 2573 


























We can 
Repair 
Fine 
Furniture 


. ... and not only Furniture. Our Craftsmen can deal 
with renovations of all kinds, including Curtains, Loose 
Covers and Bedding, etc. On any question of the restoration 
of Household Furnishings we invite your enquiry. 


INGLESANTS 





OF LEICESTER 
FURNISHERS SINCE 1872 
ATLAS WHOUGE 


A; @® Inglesants, Atlas House, Belvoir Street, Leicester. Phone: 20128(3 lines) / 








GRAIN MARSHALL 
568 COMBINE HARVESTER 


A PRODUCT OF THE 


MARSHALL ORGANISATION 


RDERS are now being accepted 

for the Grain Marshall 568 

Combine Harvester for delivery 
in April 1949 onwards. 

The machine will go through a 

ten-foot gate and is easily handled 


round headlands. 


straight - through 


gives an even feed of grain from 


MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD., GAINSBOROUGH, LINCOLNSHIRE 


Low over-all 
height facilitates storage. Simple, 





the knife bar through the machine. 
It will handle all types of crops. 
The thrashing mechanism of this 
tractor-drawn machine is powered 
by a Ford Industrial Unit of 
extremely low petrol consumption. 
A complete spares and main- 
tenance service is provided by 
Marshall distributors throughout 
the country. 


construction 
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All enquiries to: 
50 PALL MALL, 


LONDON, S.W.1 


ABBEY 4686 
Registered Offices and 


orks : 
Argyle Street, Nechells, 
Birmingham 7. 
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reduces time & labour 
This remarkable machine not only elevates 
farmyard manure on to carts but drags it to 
the foot of the elevator by means of a power- 
operated fork. This fork is connected to a 
winch on the machine by 40 ft. of wire rope, 
thus enabling a wide area of yard to be covered. 
The Loader can be easily adapted for many 
other loading and winching jobs around the 
farm—further information available on request. 
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FARM 


SUBSIDIES 


Agriculture produces a hotch- 

potch Bill to tidy up various 
items of administration. There is now 
another Agriculture (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Bill before Parliament 
dealing with the calf subsidy, beef 
bulls at artificial insemination centres, 
grants for grass-drying, tenant right 
for the Minister, centralised services 
for smallholdings, the colorado beetle 
and the sale of surplus tractors and 
machinery. As regards the calf subsidy 
which, if it runs to September, 1951, 
will cost £30 million, farmers as well 
as taxpayers may have some doubts 
about the wisdom of spending public 
money so lavishly in this way. It may 
be that the subsidy given at the rate of 
£4 for every steer calf reared satis- 
factorily will result in more steer calves 
being reared instead of slaughtered for 
veal at an early age. It can hardly 
be argued that many heifer calves 
will be saved, as few would be 
slaughtered anyway. It has always 
seemed to me that the right course is 
to make the grading price for beef 
cattle sufficiently attractive to ensure 
that the breeder and the rearer from 
whom the feeder buys his cattle have 
a ready demand for young stock at 
good prices. Now that we have 
stabilised prices for beef cattle and the 
gamble of the auction ring is passed, 
a fair price level should run through the 
whole business from the day when the 
calf is born to the day when the fat 
beast is slaughtered. It is doubtful 
wisdom also to subsidise specially the 
use of beef bulls at artificial insemi- 
nation centres. Surely the farmer 
should be the best judge of the type of 
bull to be used in his herd. Certainly 
we do not want the Minister of Agri- 
culture to have the power proposed in 
this Bill to give directions to the 
cattle insemination centres on the type 
of buil to be used in particular cases. 
I am sure that the Minister’s advisers 
are admirable men, but really they do 
not know best the particular bull that 
will suit a particular herd in North 
Devon or in Suffolk. It is, I suppose, 
necessary to subsidise the Milk 
Marketing Boards in the establishment 
of grass-drying centres to serve the 
small dairy farmers. But it would be 
interesting to know why an economic 
price cannot be charged for the final 
product. 


Pee: time to time the Minister of 


Tenant Right 


N this Miscellaneous Bill the Minis- 

ter asks to be recognised, for the 
purposes of tenant right, as an 
ordinary farm tenant who has a 
normal tenancy agreement freely 
entered into with his landlord. The 
Minister has, through the county agri- 
cultural executive committees, been 
farming a considerable acreage of land 
which was taken over in the war years 
from those who were not considered 
to be farming well enough. Now the 
committees are going out of this land 
and it is being handed back to the 
owners. The Minister has been like a 
cuckoo in the nest pushing his way in 
where he was not invited, but never- 
theless he is now asking to be paid the 
value of his works that may be useful 
in the future farming of the land. This 
tenant right covers compensation for 
growing crops, seeds sown, fallows and 
acts of husbandry and pastures laid 
down. The Minister hopes to recover 
a million pounds on this account. When 
the committees give up possession of 
land that has been requisitioned they 
do not always leave everything in 
perfect order, and if the Minister was 
an ordinary tenant he would, on some 
of his farms, be faced with a counter- 
claim for dilapidations. In fairness 
to the landowner, who may well have 


to make some allowance to an incom 
ing tenant on this account, the 
Minister should be held responsible for 
dilapidations as well as acts of hus- 
bandry that have a continuing value. 


Veterinary Surgeons at Large 


HE promise of the new drug 

Antrycide which may beat the 
tsetse fly and open new areas for cattle 
reminds me of the extraordinary 
efforts undertaken with little fuss or 
publicity by the Colonial Veterinary 
Service. This covers the British 
Colonies in Africa, the West Indies, 
British Guiana, Cyprus and Fiji, as 
well as Malaya and Singapore, and yet 
there are only 150 veterinary officers 
in the service, including a research 
staff as well as those in the field. In 
Tanganyika, where the ground-nut 
scheme now seems likely to develop 
into a general farming scheme with 
some cattle grazings, there is only one 
field veterinary officer to every 300,000 
head of cattle and almost the same 
number of sheep and goats. Yet the 
small Tanganyika team does two 
million inoculations a year against 
rinder-pest and 125,000 inoculations 
against anthrax. These men in the 
Colonial Veterinary Service have in 
some Colonies, Kenya for one, a wider 
responsibility for animal husbandry. 
They are hard-working and I would 
say over-worked. No doubt some of 
the students now taking courses in 
veterinary science at our colleges here 
will when they are qualified find their 
vocation in the Colonies. 


Eggs in New Zealand 


ALKING to a New Zealander 

about our feeding-stuff problems 
I learned that even in that land of 
farming plenty eggs are scarce. The 
New Zealand farmer does not grow 
much wheat, although the Govern- 
ment have encouraged this crop. He 
relies on wheat from Australia and 
supplies for poultry feed have not 
always been sufficient. Order eggs 
and bacon in New Zealand and you 
will get one egg. Order eggs and bacon 
in Australia and you will get two eggs. 
Indeed, a steak in Australia is usually 
served with an egg on top of it. 


Hill Farming Subsidies 


ARMERS in the hill districts of 

England and Wales as well as 
Scotland can get grants from the 
Government to help pay for improving 
their land. The work done under 
approved schemes must be compre- 
hensive enough to ensure what the 
Ministry calls the proper rehabilitation 
of the land for hill farming purposes. 
This covers the repair and modernisa- 
tion of farm-houses, cottages and farm 
building, the building of new cottages 
and farm buildings, the construction 
and improvement of roads and bridges, 
the provision of water and electricity 
supplies, the improvement of grazings, 
drainage, fencing and the planting of 
shelter belts. By the end of 1948 
1,951 proposals for improvement 
schemes had been put forward in 
England and Wales, and of these 1,000 
had been approved in principle or are 
still under consideration. They cover 
611,000 acres. The total cost of the 
work under them is put at £1,711,000. 
Improvements to farm buildings are 
the biggest items. I am not sure about 
the definition of a hill farm. Are some 
of the downland farms in the south of 
England, which run up to a height of 
900 feet, qualified for these grants of 
half the cost of improvements? 
Certainly some outlying farms in the 
south of England and on the borders 
of Wales and Scotland need up-to- 
date buildings, better cottages and 
hard roads. CINCINNATUS.”* 
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SAVING HISTORIC 
HOUSES 


F NE of the express purposes of 
OC) the Town and Country Plan- 
, ning Acts, beginning with the 
Act of 1932, is to preserve the beauti- 
ful and historic houses of the country. 
The Act of 1944 authorised the Minis- 
ter to record and protect such build- 
ings, and that of 1947 obliged him to 
prepare lists of them. The 1947 Act 
also stated that no listed building 
could be demolished or altered to such 
a degree as to change its character 
unless two months’ notice was given 
to the local authority. And, finally, it 
stipulated that the Minister should 
be informed of any proposed changes 
so that he might intervene if necessary. 

These provisions alone bid fair to 
ensure that no building of historical 
or architectural significance could be 
wantonly destroyed or desecrated. 
Moreover, the Minister showed a 





realistic sense of his responsibilities 
when, in 1945, he appointed an 
Advisory Committee, presided over by 
Sir Eric Maclagan, one-time Director 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
to advise him on “the general prin- 
ciples upon which the lists ought to 
be drawn up.” Unfortunately, this 
promising start was not maintained. 
A recent debate in the House of 
Commons revealed that of 1,500 
administrative areas scheduled for 
listing, only 575 have been surveyed, 
although an additional 184 lists were 
ready to go out. 


COMMONS DEBATE 

R. E. H. KEELING, who opened 

the debate, complained of the 
delay in completing lists and criticised 
the Government for not publishing 
those already completed. It was 
urgent, he said, that in these days of 
great planning activity the public 
should be informed which buildings 
should be preserved. 

Replying for the Government, 
Mr. E. M. King (Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning) said that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
recently appointed a committee, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Ernest 
Gowers, ‘‘to consider and report what 
general arrangements might be made 
by the Government for the preser- 
vation, maintenance and use of houses 
of outstanding historical or architec- 
tural interest which might not other- 
wise be preserved.” 

It is difficult to understand why 
these terms of reference were not 
incorporated in those given to the 1945 
committee; or, if it was impracticable 
for Sir Eric Maclagan’s committee to 
undertake both tasks, why the com- 
mittee that has now been appointed 
under Sir Ernest Gowers was not set 
up at the same time. 

ST. OSYTH’S PRIORY SOLD 
HOUSE that would surely rank 
high on any list of buildings to 

be preserved, both for its historical 


ST. OSYTH’S PRIORY 


associations and for its architectural 
features, is St. Osyth’s Priory, near 
Colchester, which Brigadier K. J. 
Kincaid-Smith has sold to the Essex 
District of the Loyal Order of Ancient 
Shepherds Friendly Society. 

The Priory takes its name from 
the daughter of Frithwald or Redwald, 
the first Christian King of the East 
Angles. She was betrothed to Sighere, 
King of Essex, but instead of marry- 
ing him she took the veil, and 
Sighere gave her the village of Sic, 
where she built a nunnery. In Octo- 
ber, 653, marauding Danes landed on 
the coast near by and plundered the 
surrounding country. In due course 
they arrived at the nunnery and called 
upon St. Osyth to worship their gods. 
This she refused to do and .was 
beheaded. The ground on which she 
met her death was consecrated, and 


in 1118 Richard de Belmeis, Bishop of 
London, founded there a religious 
house of the Order of St. Augustine in 
honour of St. Peter, St. Paul and St. 
Osyth herself. 
421 YEARS’ TENURE 
HE Priory remained in the hands 
of the Church until 1539—an 
uninterrupted tenure of 421 years. In 
July of that year it was surrendered 
to Henry VIII. Three days later it 
became the property of Thomas 
Cromwell, the King’s favourite, but 
reverted to the Crown after his execu- 
tion on Tower Hill in 1540. Early in 
Edward VI’s reign it was settled on 
Princess Mary, daughter of Henry 
VIII, but in 1553 it passed into the 
hands of Lord Darcy, the King’s 
Chamberlain. From then until the 
recent sale St. Osyth’s has played its 
partas oneof England’s famous country 
homes. Plans for the Priory’s future are 
not definite, but it is believed that the 
trustees have it in mind to maintain 
the 300-acre estate in its entity and 
to create there a war memorial to the 
men and women of Essex similar to 
the Edinburgh Castle Memorial. The 
scheme would probably include the 
conversion of one wing of the mansion 
into a convalescent home and restora- 
tion and enlargement of the chapel. 
The sale of St. Osyth’s was nego- 
tiated by Messrs. C. M. Stanford and 
Son, of Colchester, acting for Brigadier 
Kincaid-Smith, and Captain H. Tit- 
marsh, representing the purchasers. 
PROCURATOR. 





PLANNING ACT GUIDE 
TH Town and Country Planning 

Act, a simple guide written speci- 
ally for Country LIFE by W. J. 
Weston, barrister-at-law, is now on 
sale. It deals in particular with charges 
and claims arising out of the Act and 
is obtainable from all booksellers, 
price 2s., or direct from the offices of 
Country LiFe, Ltd., 2-10, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, post 
free 2s. 1d. 
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SUTTON’S 
a 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


A new race of dwarf Autumn-flowering Chrysanthemum. 
The bushy habit of the plant develops quite naturally and 
the flowers range in colour from White to Blush-pink, 
Rose-pink, Bronze, Yellow, Red and Crimson. 

‘CHARM’ CHRYSANTHEMUM, Mixed Colours. 
(A ‘Sutton’ introduction) 


per packet 


Orders over 








SUTTON & SONS Ltd., READING 


<a 


Post free. 








FIVE COUPLES... 


Not ten hounds—five couples. 
Just one of those things that the 
dog lover understands as correct 
and good practice,like Karswood 
Conditioning. 

Most breeders (actually, seven 
out of every ten) give their dogs 
Karswood Dog Condition 
Powders regularly. And when 
breeders give anything to their 
dogs system- 
atically, you 
can be sure it 


is something 







of proved-value, essential, and 


the best of its kind. 


If you have not already adopted 
Karswood Conditioning for your 
dog, we ask you to give it a trial. 
It is not a cure-all. But we know 
it will make your dog a healthier, 


happier and brighter companion. 


KARSWOOD 
dog conditioning 
Powders & Tablets 


In Cartons 24 for 1/9d.—8 for 9d. 
Special Kennel Pack 144 for 8/64. 
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(Left) The Mexican infi:- 
ence in black leghorn with « 
shoulder-width span to t»- 
brim, a felt coif under the 
brim and a black felt crown 
piped with lemon 











(Below) Black felt peaked 
crown with a toast brown 
straw upturned brim slotted 
with black satin ribbon. 
Scotts, of Bond Street 


Photographs by CouNTRY LIFE Studio 





FASHIONS 


HE new fashions recently shown by the Mayfair designers to 
buyers from overseas do not feature any violent change but 
many pleasant variations on last season. This will please most 
women who cannot re-order an entire wardrobe each half-year. The 
new clothes are charming; more subtle in line, decoration and detail 
than the wide-skirted, tight-waisted dresses of last summer. Skirts 
are a fraction shorter than last autumn on both dresses and suits 
and some of the suits are considerably shorter and vary in width 
from a tube to a gored skirt with a moderate hemline. Pleats are 
much less in evidence, usually used as a panel of knife pleats at the 
back or, as Hardy Amies places them, rather to one side. Perhaps 
the smartest line on a tailor-made is the skirt with fullness and 
detail concentrated at the back and the fronts left plain and fitted. 
Flannel grey is the leading suit colour, with yellow and brown, olive 
green and mushroom, shrimp pink and brown mixtures for tweeds 
with smooth surfaces. 

Afternoon dresses in English tie silk, grosgrain, taffeta and 
brocade often have their wide skirts cut with a deep pointed panel 
at the back. Evening dresses vary from pillars of crépe embroidered 
with lines of sequins or satin sheaths with draped busts and a sash 
floating down one side, to immense billowing affairs in tulle, lace, 
English slipper satin and silks brocaded with tiny bouquets of 
flowers. Billowing evening wraps in tiers of taffeta, some full-length, 
some hip-length, are shown over these dresses. All-black outfits have 


returned, and so have immense black cartwheel hats with summer at the back. The same line appears on a mushroom brown tulle, 
prints. which has a very full gathered skirt and a tight corselet top moulding 

Victor Stiebel shows some excellent suits with back fullness the midriff with soft folds above. The décolletages on many of the 
applied as rippling gores on both skirt and jacket. Jackets have evening dresses in all the collections show a deep curve front and 
lengthened slightly, nearly to wristlength, and shoulders are trim back with large puff sleeves or swags of material set over the shoul- 
and square with small pads and very neat revers. There is nothing ders. In the Stiebel collection there is an elegant black crépe after- 
eccentric in the way of basques or pockets, but a great deal of noon frock with a version of the pigtail skirt, a panel of gores at the 
tailoring detail appears on the jackets of the suits, which are waisted back and two neat triangular hip-yokes placed just below the waist 
with neat inlet belts and button down to the waist with three or with the folds in between. A grey three-piece with a thick, full- 
four buttons. Below the waist they are generally cut away slightly backed plaid coat in graded tones of grey over a suit with a dark 
into a curve or toa sharp angle. Mr. Stiebel introduces the “‘ pigtail”’ grey skirt, very slightly flared, and a paler grey jacket, shows the 
skirt in which the material is taken smoothly round to the back, fashionable toning greys to great advantage. Prints include a design 
neatly caught up and then dropped like a pigtail. This makes of small white windmills on a grey ground and another where 
a graceful fluid line on a dark brown ankle-length chiffon evening telegraph poles are roughly sketched in black and white on a topaz 


dress with a flowing panel that falls from the curve of the décolleté (Continued on page 334) 
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. Obtainable only from 
the best Bespoke 
Tailors at home ° 
and overseas Ww 


Well-tailored two-piece suit in light grey with inset 
strapping of dark grey—the waisted coat has deep 
In two shades of grey only. 


envelope pockets. 
£29 .14.2 


In two sizes—38 and 40. 
Tailormades—First Floor 


Debenham & Freebody 


WIGMORE ST., LONDON, W.1 (Debenhams Led.). 








CHAMPION OF CLOTHS 
CLOTH OF CHAMPIONS LANgham 4444 
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ground. This day-dress has 
a skirt that is accordion- 
pleated all round; so has a 
dinner frock which is white, 
printed with large clumps of 
ivy. 

Bianca Mosca’s elegant 
suits could hardly be plainer. 
They mould the figure with 
double seaming to the back 
panels or flat tucks stitched 
down to the hems. Jackets 
vary in length from short 
basqued jackets piped with 


plaited braid to closely 
fitting wrist-length ones 


with neat tailored detail on 
the elongated pockets. 
Materials are intricate neat 
weaves and pin-stripes and 
the skirt length—a little 
longer than midcalf-length 

-is easy to wear. A dove 
grey smooth woollen and a 
lavender suit recall a school- 
girl’s uniform ; so does a white 
hand-knitted cotton sweater. 


ME. MOSCA showed 
some superb topcoats 
over crépe dresses—a check 


tweed in deep purple-blue 
and yellow over a deep pur- 
ple dress with box-pleated 
skirt and a tie at the high 
throat formed by the con- 
tinuation of the deep tuck 
that edged the shallow slop- 
ing yoke. The excitement of 
the show was the “‘Farazia,”’ 
an adaptation of Moorish 
dress. Full, ankle-length 
over-dresses, slit each 
side at the hem, were caught 
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A black, sequin- and gold-embroidered 
shoulder-veil attached to a skull cap of 
embroidered net. The choker and 
bracelet are of crystal on velvet. 


(Right) Elbow mitts in black Chantilly 
lace sewn with sparkling flowers. 
Jacqmar 


at the waist by gold belts, given deep sling sleeves, smal 
round necklines, and shown over full brocaded under- 
skirts in pale translucent shades. 
walked in with small gliding steps, and the idea—i 
somewhat theatrical—is full of novelty and grace an 
could be adapted for dinner dress with great effect. Mor: 
conventional and very lovely was a pearl grey Englis! 
satin brocaded with a butterfly pattern, with shor 
swathed sleeves and a square décolletage, worn unde: 
a billowing full-length coat in steel grey silk. A black 
crépe basic dinner frock with a princess line appeared 
with three short jackets: a deep blue grosgrain with 
cuffed revers, a cherry grosgrain with cuffed collar, and 
a Cambridge blue with a sailor collar braided with silver 


The mannequin 


Digby Morton’s suits 
were in the classic tradition 
with short, plain fitted jac- 
kets and slim skirts. Pin- 
striped tweeds and small 
checks in mixed pastels, 
solid navy, dark green and 
clerical grey were used. 
Afternoon coats in cloth and 
grosgrain featured the shawl 
collar that rolls up to the 
ears or could be worn flat 
with deep points falling over 
the shoulders. An evening 
dress in navy tulle with 
immense gathered skirt and 
ivy trailing over one bare 
shoulder and then round the 
waist was charming. 

Peter Russell showed 
deep tones of muted pastels 
for the older woman, laven- 
der grey and red lilac in 
ensembles of straight coats 
over slim dresses in heavy 
crépe. His suits had straight 
skirts thirteen to fourteen 
inches from the ground with 
close-fitting jackets. 

P, Joyce REYNOLDs. 





SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 

specially selected fine 

whiskies under the same 

family proprietorship since 
1790. 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
Edinburgh, Scotland 





CROSSWORD No. 992 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 992, Country Lirr, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on the morning of Thursday, February 17, 1949. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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REE We ee Oe Ten pesneaskbekeeens sbedeans 
(Mr., Mrs.., etc.) 
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SOLUTION TO No. 991. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of February 4, will be announced next week. 

ACR( ISS.—1, Water-meadows; 8, Long run; 9, Emptied; 11, Hobbles; 
12, Thomism; 13, Bight; 14, Exchanges; 16, Tormentil; 19, Mufti; 21, 
Chisels; 23, Mammoth; 24, Labiate; 25, Initial; 26, Twelfth Night. 

DC IWN.—1, Windbag; 2, Tartlet; 3, Renascent; 4, Exeat; 5, Diploma; 
6, Whiting; 7, Alphabetical; 10, Domestic help; 15, Colombian; 17, Rain- 
bow; 18, Eyeball; 19, Mumming; 20, Florist; 22, Spent. 
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ACROSS 
. Pantiles are its promenade (9, 5) 
. They hold the floor without speaking (6) 
. Even a new audience will not ask him for an 
encore (3, 4) 
. Lost by a maid in the garden (4) 
. As in trivet (anagr.) (10) 
. A poet might find her even among the deadlier 
atoms (5) 
. Choir gal (anagr.) (8) 
. This fellow dies to carry clubs (3) 
. It may have been full of entries but you did 
not carry it for admission (8) 
. Keep a fool back, out of the crowd (5) 
. Two elements (4, 3, 3) 
. Got up in the pink? (4) 
. Even a cobbler would prefer to cut it than 
hit it (7) 
. The kind of ware for which 1 across is noted 
(6) 
. It is a matter of a little money and the 
requisite push (14) 
DOWN 
. In plain English what Weston claims to be 
(4, 3) 
. Would the architect have to stoop to such 
a course? (4) 
. Fillin the gaps? Ten, sir, can be extracted (6) 
. “What’s become of all the gold 
‘Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel 
chilly and ——- ——’’—Browning (5, 3) 
April 26 is a Royal one (7, 3) 
His is a moving part on the stage (12) 
Willow wand (5) 
Bury plates with nothing 
intrusive editor does it (12) 
Result of one or more explosions (4, 6) 
Sported by the studious 21 down (3) 
Youngest of three sisters (8) 
His was The Playboy of the Western World (5) 
Dark blue (7) 
“To be king 
“Stands not within the prospect of 
—Shakespeare (6) 


in them: the 


” 





Fruit from a thorn (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 990 is 
Miss M. S. Sursham, 
22, Bonnyrigg Road, 
Dalkeith, 
Midlothian 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPL 
re-sold, hired out or otherwise dis 


¥: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or ad 


of in a mutilated condition 


vertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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THE ANGL 





BASQUE BERET 


Made in 
Cumberland 








— 
DO NOT RUSH 


Never, never buy a foundation 


garment ina hurry. Be 





particular . . . fastidious... 
even finicky, if you like! 
But do insist on perfect fit, 


and do look for the subtle 















evidence of quality in ‘ finish’ 






Pewter of today. This tea-set, 
designed by R. H. Hill, N.r.D., is 
taken from Liberty’s collection of 
original pewter vessels. It is free from 
lead, will not tarnish, shines like 

silver and is much less expensive. 

Price complete £18 - 8 - 6 


Liberty 


of Regent Street 


which distinguishes all Court Royal 







Foundations and makes them so strict in control yet 





so wonderfully comfortable in wear. Court Royal supplies 





may not be abundant but they are regular, so a little 











persistence is soon rewarded. 


Court Koyal i 


foundations of finer finish 
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